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The values of democracy transcend those of legality —Rein- 
hold Niebuhr in Christian Century. 


I hope I never live to see the day when a thing is as bad as 
some of our newspapers make it—Will Rogers. 


The consumer is not entitled to the lowest price he can get 
regardless of all other considerations—General Hugh S. Johnson. 


My task has been not a little complicated by investigations 
and headlines —Oswald Knauth, relief administrator, New York 
City. 


This is the time of year when college deans say so many 
things of which they are not sure to students who are not 
listening —H, J. Phillips in New York Sun. 


Research is a way of finding out what you are going to do 
when you can’t keep on doing what you are doing now —Charles 
F, Kettering, automotive engineer, Dayton, O. 


It is just as essential to progress in education that old ideas 
should die as that new ones should be born—Morse A. Cart- 
wright, director, American Association for Adult Education. 


He is a timid American indeed and a shabby patriot who is 
so little sure of the American form of government that he avoids 
measuring it with others—Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of Interior. 


I believe in experts in social work. Of course we have to mod- 
erate their transports sometimes. That is what laymen are for.— 


Charles C. Burlingham, president, Welfare Council of New York. 


The organized unemployed will refuse to work for the privilege 
of starving on wage rates which are not enough to live on and 
just too much to die on.—National Unemployed League, in a 
letter to the President. 


While our present economic order has many injustices, I be- 
lieve that the capitalist system, in spite of all its shortcomings, 
is the best. I know of none better—Gerard Swope, president, 
General Electric Company. 


If college credits are good for nutritionists, teachers, social 
workers, they are also good for nurses in their calling —Annie 
W. Goodrich, Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing; for- 
merly Dean, Yale School of Nursing. 


There is no reform within my memory that has not been 


- attacked as an invasion of private rights and as contrary to 


economic laws. There is usually the added comment that it is 
unconstitutional —Nathan Straus, New York. 


If I were to die before my children were grown up I would 
rather entrust them to the United States government than to 
the Manufacturers’ Association—Mayor LaGuardia, New York. 
to the State Association of Boards of Child Welfare. 


I spent thirty-five years with the biggest bill-collecting agency 
in the world, the US Marines. . . ..1 served in every rank, from 
private to general, and half that time was spent in fighting on 
foreign soil for the benefit of American bankers —Major-General 
Smedley D, Butler, retired. 


All the improvements in correctional systems, all programs 
for reduction of delinquency and crime through governmental 
effort will make little headway as long as our agencies of justice 
are subject to the whims of self-seeking politicians and those 
they put into office—Prof. Sheldon Glueck, Harvard University 
Law School. 


To me, careful reading of the signposts at the crossroads, 
and the best consideration I can bring to the situation, is that 
for the near future, on the emergency relief side, we must drive 
straight ahead. We can’t turn back. There is no point in turning 
to the right or to the left—Homer Folks, secretary, New York 
State Charities Aid Association. 


Social workers may disagree in political and economic philosophy but when human 
welfare is at stake they stand united in the interest of social security. If I catch 
the temper of this conference its members are determined to rise above palliatives 
and remedies to the end that our social and economic order shall be reconstructed 
on the firm foundation of social justice and neighborly love. 
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Social Workers View Their World 


Members of the National Conference Survey, Appraise, Criticize at Montreal—Then Turn with 
Sharpened Tools to the Work Before Them 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER and HELEN CODY BAKER 


HOEVER went to this year’s National Conference 

W\ of Social Work, expecting skyrockets to burst over 

Montreal as they did over Kansas City a year ago, 

was disappointed. At this, its sixty-second annual meeting, 

the Conference looked over the world around it, appraised, 

analyzed and criticized what it saw there, packed up its 

copious notes and went home. There were no fireworks, no 
stampedes. : 

For a long, blessedly cool, mid-June week several thou- 
sand social workers went earnestly about the business of 
learning how to do their jobs better and how to relate them 
to the social and ecom mic situation as of 1935. At no mo- 
ment were they caught in an emotional upsurge as in Detroit 
in 1933 when, with a new administration in Washington, 
Harry L. Hopkins raised their flagging hopes after four 
years of depression; or as in Kansas City in 1934, when 
Mary van Kleeck voiced their doubts and painted a brave 
new world ready for their making. At Montreal they weren't 
having any more inspiration, thank you! Promises, however 
vigorous, had lost their force; courageous envisionings their 
spell. These social workers in 1935 faced frankly that there 
are a good many things they can’t do anything about, and 
turned to sharpening tools to do better the things they 
can do. They raised their eyes to wide horizons but their 
feet remained firmly on the realistic foreground of their own 
experience. They went back to their jobs, but with fresh in- 
sight into their significance in changing times. 

Only the people who are stirred by the practical got a 
thrill out of the Montreal Conference. “Not a kick in a 
carload,” said one slightly cynical delegate as he left a meet- 
ing where many empty seats had faced a speaker who last 


year had “packed ’em in.” Thus the “news” of Montreal 
is not in the impact of any doctrine or any personality but 
in the streams of interest and practical urgency that showed 
themselves in a conference which was as nearly an open 
forum as anything so big can be. 

The new scheme of conference organization—general eve- 
ning sessions, four main topical sections with a few special 
committees, and the usual associated groups—had the effect 
of drawing a wide variety of specialized concerns into a 
common stream. Child welfare, social economics and public 
welfare were not segregated in the program but ran all 
through the sections on case work, social group work, com- 
munity organization and social action. Into them also con- 
verged the programs of the kindred groups. Considering that 
this was the first trial of the new arrangement, there was 
singularly little duplication of material. It is still far from 
perfect but only a few individualists denied that a good start 
had been made in the interests of clarity and order, Certainly 
it simplified the problem of ambitious delegates who can’t 
bear to miss anything and will simplify it further if and 
when the happy day comes when all meeting places are 
within easy reach of one another. 

The Conference opened, as usual, on Sunday night but 
for three previous days the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, the National Federation of Settlements, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., and the National Proba- 
tion Association had been engaged in meetings which centered 
around their particular concerns yet threw leads into the 
crowded week that followed. Mrs. Roosevelt and Harry L. 
Hopkins at the dinner of the American Public Welfare 
Association gave two such leads. “We want recovery but 
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not the kind of recovery which we had when we had pros- 
perity,” said Mrs, Roosevelt. “For the first time in the his- 
tory of America,” said the FERA administrator, “the gov- 
ernment of the United States is devoted to the philosophy 
that the most important thing in America is its people and 
we intend to act that way as well as talk that way.” 

Helen Hall, president of the National Federation of Set- 
tlements, threw out another in her opening address to a large 


meeting of Canadian as well as American settlement folk: - 


Our conference is in the tongue of the English-speaking 
peoples who set the pattern of self-government and liberty in 
the new world. ... Under the spur of the depression our 
schemes of self-government are being asked to supply anew 
the answer to livelihood and opportunity not for the few but 
for all. There is everywhere the widening consciousness that 
democracy must find ways to master the economic forces that 
beset us, or give place to some other form of government that 
will, . . . The decision rendered this past month by the US 
Supreme Court in the NRA case may, as we come to look back 
upon it, prove to have been a turning point... . It brings the 
question to a head,in how democracy can employ government to 
control working and living conditions or whether that is to be 
left largely in private hands. ... The issue is now, up to the 
nation and each of us... whether we can curb or change capi- 
talism enough to put the sufficiency we can produce within the 
reach of all. 
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C. M. Bookman, of Cincinnati, gave another lead when he 
said at a meeting of Community Chests and Councils, Inc. : 


The idea of prevention which has loomed increasingly large 
in privately supported social work must continue to dominate 
the social welfare program of this country. The furnishing 
of food, shelter and clothing as cheaply as possible to those 
apparently unable to maintain themselves independently, must 
never be accepted as a solution of this problem. The adoption 
of such a theory would mean measureless suffering and in 
the end would be the most costly social adventure ever con- 
ceived or put into effect. The defeatist program must be 
replaced both in thought and actuality by a plan offering work 
opportunities to all able to work. ... We must be unswerv- 
ingly unwilling to accept any human being as unemployable 
until we have exhausted every effort to fit him for self-sustain- 
ing employment. 

The difficulties which will be encountered in putting into 
effect the $5 billion work-relief program with the residue of 
relief still required will demand even greater supplementation 
on the part of social work than has any other program as yet 
undertaken by this government. But privately supported agen- 
cies must refuse to accept the entire responsibility for the legally 
labelled “unemployables.” They cannot possibly secure sufficient 
funds to carry out a program such as this and to accept any 
large part of it would mean the death of private social work 
as it has developed during the past quarter of a century. 


General Sessions Set the Pace 


HOSE who feel that the Conference is entitled to a more 

formal and colorful setting for its opening session than 
it has had of late years, had their hearts’ desire in Montreal. 
Here a guard of honor of red-coated Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police saluted the official party as it came on the 
platform, already crowded with distinguished citizens. In the 
party were the Hon. E. L. Patenaude, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province of Quebec, Senator C. P. Beaubien, president 
of the Canadian committee on the Conference, Hon. Alfred 
Duranleau, Canadian Minister of Marine, and His Worship 
Camillien Houde, C.B.E., mayor of Montreal, all of whom 
joined in the welcome of Canada to the Conference. Mon- 
signor Chaumont, Vicar General of Montreal and the Very 
Reverend Arthur Carlisle, dean of Montreal, pronounced, 
respectively, the invocation and the benediction. There were 
few moments in the whole Conference more poignant than 
the one during which that first great gathering in the Mon- 
treal Forum stood in silent tribute to Jane Addams. Kath- 
erine P. Lenroot, president of the Conference and chief of 
the US Children’s Bureau, reminded it—though few needed 
the reminder—that, “This Conference opens under the sha- 
dow of a great bereavement.” 

In her presidential address, Social Work and the Social 
Order, Miss Lenroot put, as the great task of the twentieth 
century, “the reconciliation of individual freedom and social 
security.” In this, she said, are involved “definitions of free- 
dom and its practical limitations in organized society, of 
security and the extent to which it may be realized.’ She 
reviewed the part of social work in the program of relief 
and recovery and added: 

Social work together with other recently developed func- 
tions of government, is now under attack, chiefly from those 
who wish to maintain privilege and power to which they have 
become accustomed. Resistance and opposition have come also 
from those who make the common mistake of oversimplifying 
the task of helping people and who lack knowledge and under- 
standing of past experience and tried methods. ... The as- 


sumption of power always involves liability to assault, and 
opposition to social work is an indication that it has been in 
the thick of the fight... . 

Social workers are not alone in their bewilderment in a time 
when, to the presupposition of freedom, we are adding the 
presupposition of collective responsibility for individual wel- 
fare involving an ordered economy with final acceptance by 
government of social responsibility. 

Seeking out bases of agreement in social aims and social 
action, she found as the emerging purposes of social work: 

Material security through economic and political organiza- 
tion that will assure every individual and every family the 
means of satisfying basic material wants. 

Emotional security through personal and social adjustment. 

Social justice through fair and ordered relationships be- 
tween groups, with adequate opportunities for all groups. 

Social achievement through collective endeavor. 

Spiritual power through philosophic and religious insight and 
adventure. 

The presentation of Miss Lenroot’s address suffered, in 
common with that of all the other evening speakers, from 
the bad acoustics of the hall which, in its less dignified mo- 
ments, is a hockey rink. Those who later read the address 
found in it the message of a social statesman to whom toler- 
ance is more than a word and respect for others’ point of 
view more than a phrase. 

The second general session of the Conference brought to 
the platform Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor of the 
United States and Sir Francis Floud, British High Commis- 
sioner to Canada and former Minister of Labor of England. 

Anyone who expected Miss Perkins to bemoan the Su- 
preme Court decision on the NRA was disappointed. It 
might indicate— 
important constitutional limits upon federal action in the re- 
habilitation and ordering of our industrial life, but it did not 
and could not wipe out all that we have gained. . . . The peo- 
ple of the United States may not be expected to give up the 
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philosophy of fair play and cooperation underlying the NRA 
codes, which has given a real moral boost to our industrial 
life, simply because that philosophy has not as yet found ade- 
quate legal expression. The task now is to find the adequate 
legal expression for a moral purpose. 


Miss Perkins reviewed the progress of recovery which she 
pronounced “considerable though still far from our goal,” 
and then turned to an examination of the Social Security 
Bill, then pending, as “‘a very significant step in grounding a 
well-rounded, unified, long-range program.’’ We cannot ex- 
pect “by a single legislative enactment to produce full-blown 
a perfect set of legal tools with which to bring our social or- 
der into adjustment.” The enactment of the initial legislation 
is only a beginning and we have our work cut out for us for 
years ahead in making it effective: 


The social security program in the United States is a thor- 
oughly mutual venture. Cooperation between federal and state 
governments and their agencies is vital to the fruition of the 
undertaking. We have before us a federal-state relationship 
somewhat new to American government—state and national 
governments coordinating their efforts on one plane behind a 
single program. 

Only in the enforcement of minimum standards will the 
federal government speak with finality. There is a definite na- 
tional interest in the maintenance of a minimum standard of 
social security. Low local standards may be a veritable fester 
upon the body politic. Thus the general interest does not sanc- 


tion the permitting of particular communities to be free to ig- . 


nore minimum standards. The federal government can be espe- 
cially effective at this point in giving general conceptions of 
policy specific meaning in administrative technique and stand- 
ards. The grant-in-aid device is the sanction which assures 
observance of minimum standards. 


Conference leaders were chagrined at the treatment ac- 
corded Sir Frances Floud who followed Miss Perkins and 
who opened his address to an audience in full retreat. In 
extenuation, if not apology, for the bad manners it should 
be said that the bad acoustics of the hall made two speeches 
at the end of a busy day just a little more than flesh could 
bear. Those who remained were the fortunate ones, it so 
turned out, as Sir Francis’ address was a clear and forthright 
exposition of the way Great Britain had developed new 
approaches and new methods in building up its social service 
system. He outlined the English scheme of old age pensions, 
sickness and unemployment insurance, employment offices, 
training centers, and public housing and added that necessary 
as the government work was, the whole vast structure would 
largely fail unless seconded by voluntary effort: 


We have set up in Great Britain an organization called the 
National Council of Social Service which coordinates the work 
of all voluntary bodies engaged in social work. Largely under 
the inspiring leadership of His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, this work has introduced a new spirit of service among 
all classes of the community. The result is that at the present 
time the great government social services, involving heavy 
charges on public expenditure and additional taxation on many 
classes of people, are being seconded by an immense amount of 
voluntary service from all classes of the population. 

In the days of depression and financial strain through which 
we have been passing these social services, whether governmental 
or voluntary, have contributed more than can be said to the 
stability of our country. They have maintained the morale and 
self-respect of the unemployed, shown them that they are not 
forgotten by their fellow countrymen, and have helped to break 
down class barriers and to build up a community of service, 
sacrifice and sympathy which we believe will be a most potent 
factor in helping us on the road to prosperity and happiness. 
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HE conference missed this year one of its most beloved 

figures, Alexander Johnson, for many years its secre- 
tary, and for many more the “Uncle Alec” to whom a 
generation of social workers has turned for counsel and 
advice. His health did not permit him to go to Montreal, 
but the conference sent affectionate greetings to which he 
replied in a message read by Miss Lenroot at an evening 
session: 


I CANNOT BE WITH YOU IN PERSON BUT 
I AM SURELY WITH YOU IN SPIRIT. WILL 
THE CONFERENCE HEAR A WORD FROM 


ITS OLDEST LIVING MEMBER? IT HAS 
MANY ENDS TO SERVE BUT NONE MORE 
VALUABLE FHAN THE PROMOTION OF 
FRIENDSHIP AND CORDIAL COOPERATION 
AMONG THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF SO- 
CIAL WORK. TO BE WELL DONE SOCIAL 
WORK MUST BE DONE SOCIABLY. FARE- 
WELL AND GOD BLESS YOU EVERY ONE. 


Rumor having passed that Miss Perkins would be “an- 
swered back” at Wednesday night’s general session, a large 
audience assembled to hear Mary van Kleeck, of New York, 
on Social Work in the Economic Crisis, and Prof. Paul H. 
Douglas, of Chicago, on The Prospect for Social Justice in 
the United States. Miss van Kleeck, speaking fluently and 
without notes, systematically tore to pieces the “so-called 
Social Security Bill,” indicting it as well as “the program 
of so-called work relief” as one of a long series of unfilled 
promises. She warned that “we are approaching a long period 
of unemployment and of declining standards of living,’ while 
the government under the pressure of financial interests is 
weary and trying to escape: 

We see emerging the implication that the public is growing 
demoralized, that the unemployed must be freed from relief 
unless they are to deteriorate, that somehow or other they are 
taking advantage of this society of ours. They are seeking to 
build up a case against those who need relief, and against that 
effort social workers must firmly stand, not letting the com- 
munity forget the causes of this universal distress, and not for 
one moment permitting them to fail to realize that the reason 
relief is mounting today is because the workers of the United 
States and Canada have been bearing the whole burden during 
these five years and have borne it so long that the pressure 
now becomes too heavy for them to bear alone. 

Professor Douglas, who a year ago at the Kansas City 
conference outlined the essentials of social justice, this year 
reviewed the ground that has been gained and lost in the 
interval and attempted a forecast. The aspirations of the 
great masses of the people are, he said, for peace, plenty, 
security and freedom. The prospects for peace he sees as 
steadily dimmed with another great European war probable 
within a decade and the United States almost certainly in- 
volved unless it revises its rules of neutrality, and perhaps 
even then. But: 


If Europe and Asia wish to go mad there is no necessity for 
us to follow their example and we may properly treat the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans as the moats with which good 
fortune endowed us and which we might have the wits to use. 


So far as plenty is concerned we have a vast potentiality 
but “we need both increased production and a more equitable 
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MPORTANT problems of professional organization 

and practice must be dealt with in the coming year. 
We shall experience many divergences in theory and in 
method as we come farther into realms of experiment and 
adventure. We shall need a foundation of economics, indus- 
trial relations, government and individual and social psy- 
chology, more adequate than most of us possess. We shall 
find ourselves intimately concerned with problems of relief, 
social security, labor, education, community organization, 
and public understanding and support of social programs. 
We may find moorings swept away and possibilities of social 
progress radically altered by the breakdown of effort to 
keep peace among nations. War, disease, poverty, and greed 
continually threaten the foundations of social cooperation 
and the possibilities of individual security and achievement. 


Katherine F. Lenroot 


distribution of what we produce.” A continuing program of 
public works and more liberal relief payments would help; 
“to put many of the unemployed to work producing for each 


other would also seem to be simply common sense . . . the 
case would seem to be strong for a higher rate of taxation 
on incomes over $50,000 or $100,000 . . . a proposal [which] 
cannot be dismissed as unbalanced radicalism.” 

The best way to ensure security and protect workers from 
“roller-coaster fluctuations of fortune” is, he feels, to stabilize 
industry. As for the Security Bill, despite its weaknesses— 
notably the lack of government contributions—it can be 
accepted as a first step provided we seek to improve upon it 
and realize that “unemployment insurance can only consti- 
tute the first line trench in the war against destitution.” Be- 
hind it must be a combined system of relief and public works. 
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Freedom, said Professor Douglas, is limited by the eco- 
nomic balance of power: 

The result is all too often that our so-called democracy is 
not a democracy at all but merely registers the will of the 
economically powerful. And yet despite its failures and its in- 
adequacies, it is the noblest political ideal which has yet been 
conceived. ‘ 

The real danger to democracy is, he holds, from the fascist 
forces of the right, a danger which will become acute if the 
depression continues for two years more with widespread 
unemployment and low wages for unskilled labor, But 
fascism, he held, is not inevitable and one of the best ways 
to outflank it is to put men to work, as well as to adopt a 
monetary and credit policy which will expand production 
and yet prevent an undue rise in prices. 

The last evening session of the Conference was, in its 
attendance, almost a casualty. Many of the delegates had 
gone home, the rest were pretty well exhausted and a heavy 
rainstorm added its discouragement. Senator Raoul Dan- 
durant, P.C., president of the University of Montreal and 
former president of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
spoke on the subject, Toward World Peace. Canada’s vet- 
eran statesman narrowed the problem down ‘“‘to two terms 
opposing each other as would disease and cure—they are 
Germany and the United States of America.” On the one 
hand he traced the aggressive rise of Hitlerism and on the 
other the failures in cooperation at Geneva among the first 
class powers, because of the absence of the United States: 


Its absence often caused Great Britain to return to its in- 
sularity, and left Europe rudderless. Great Britain hesitated 
to assume responsibilities which she would have gladly shoul- 
dered jointly with the United States. . . . It was noticeable 
that when Great Britain and France would occasionally join 
hands, a sentiment of security permeated the whole of Europe, 
but it was transitory, as it lacked a permanent foundation. 

The United States owes it to itself, to its vital interests and 
to humanity, to throw the weight of its influence in the scale 
where the fate of the world is at stake. It moved in that di- 
rection when it asked all the nations to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy, and to sign the Kellogg Pact. 
Its presence at Geneva would ensure respect for the signa- 
tures that are on that parchment,—it would ensure respect 
for the signature of Germany, which appears thereon. Will 
this mighty democracy continue to fold its arms and refuse 
to lend its moral strength to the salvation of Europe, and of 
our common civilization? Her place is at Geneva, where she 
can lead the world in the righteous path of peace. 


The bitter-enders among the delegates, some 450 who 
stayed for the final luncheon on Saturday, had one of the 
treats of the week in an address by Gregory Vlastos, pro- 
fessor of philosophy of Queens University, Kingston, On- 
tario, on Objectives and Responsibilities of Individual Citi- 
zenship in a Changing Order. Professor Vlastos, still under 
thirty, spoke as a philosopher urging knowledge and intelli- 
gence on the individual in making his choice. 

Analyzing ‘“‘our world,” he sees the machine which, ‘“‘while 
increasing our power has modified our liberty,” as the factor 
which makes it fundamentally different from any other 
“world” in history. From the control of the machine by its 
owners come differences in interest and income, which “seem 
to make a difference in a number of other things,” and from 
which in turn come class conflict and class antagonism. “The 
meaning of conflict is basic antagonism of interest.” 

In our approach to a new social order, said Professor 
Vlastos, we have three great choices: . 
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Individualism, ‘expressed in the well-known qualities of in- 
dependence, self-reliance, initiative and resourcefulness.’ The 
corporate state, ‘which is even more than all its constituent 
members put together.’ A classless society, in which no one is 
permitted to secure his own development at the expense of 
others, 


The obligation of the individual is for an intellectual 
rather than an emotional choice of a philosophy that he can 
follow, a choice which understands and evaluates the place 
and power of the machine in man’s control of his destiny; 
which makes ‘‘a clear exposure of the facts upon which the 
capitalistic economy relies for its continued operation and 
a clear acknowledgment of the facts of class-division and 
class-conflict, and which has faith in human intelligence.” 

The over-arching philosophies and perspectives of the gen- 
eral sessions were brought down to earth in the smaller meet- 
ings through the week. In the case work section Grace Mar- 
cus put it thus, “No branch of social work, whatever its 
immediate preoccupations, is released from_ responsibility 
toward surrounding economic problems.” 

No two observers would wholly agree as to the major 
currents of interest that flowed through the Conference gath- 
ering strength from all the related groups. But to these 
Survey chroniclers certain of them seemed clear and well 
defined. Case work, for instance, was illuminated not only in 
the refinements of its techniques but in the broad reach of 
its principles into large and changing situations. Child wel- 
fare was another subject which ran all through, not as an 
activity of this organization or that but as a matter of com- 
mon social concern. Social-work personnel was another, its 
qualifications, its preparation, its protection, its whole signifi- 
cance in developing social services, and, somewhat related to 
it, the interpretation of those services to the public. 

Governmental programs were examined less perhaps in 
the details of their functioning than for the bearing which 
their strengths and weaknesses have on the future. The urge 
to participate in social action was as keen as it has ever 

_been, but the impulse was less to march with banners, or 
to take sides in a struggle, than to find the ways in which 
the experience and competence of social workers would be 
most effective in strengthening the structure of human lib- 
erty and well being. The “youth movement”’ in social work, 
participating in the Conference, officially, as the National 
Coordinating Committee of Rank and File Groups, made 
itself felt as a critical, appraising and on the whole salutary 
influence. It drew to its sessions many persons not aligned 
with it, provoking their objective analysis of its postulates 
and their understanding of, if not agreement with, its tactics. 

Before attempting the obviously impossible task of tracing 
these currents of interest through various meetings where 
they showed themselves significantly, mention should be made 
of one feat of program-making, that of the section on Social 
Group Work, Grace L. Coyle, of Cleveland, chairman. Scat- 
tered, often diffuse materials were here brought together into 
a compact, related whole which held implications not only 
for future conference programs but, as some enthusiasts saw 
it, for community planning itself. Four main sessions of this 
conference section tackled as basic factors in group work; 
definition, individualization—a word that the chairman pre- 
ferred to “integration,’—training and social objective. These 
were the corner stones. Eleven small sessions took up the 
most urgent specific problems which group workers meet on 
the job. The range and diversification of interests represented 
reached all the way from volunteer scout leaders to organ- 
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T is one thing to urge the need for the expert point of 
view at every stage in a sound social-welfare program; 
it is an entirely different matter to demand that this point 
of view must be final. The trained and experienced social 
worker in his field is an expert who is very much in the 


center of an area of contention. While he declares his 
openness of mind, he often has a closed mind and it is not 
always a mind touched with humility. The very caste spirit 
which is engendered lines us up as one group often in oppo- 
sition to other groups. There is danger that we may make 
social work the measure of life rather than life the measure 
of social work. A franker facing of the fallibility of our 
judgments was never so essential as now. Leadership will 
come to us if we are less conscious about seeking it. 


; J. Prentice Murphy 


izers of councils of the unemployed. Among them were those 
who thought of social group work as a preventive to delin- 
quency, a therapeutic agent “‘to be taken in doses, like 
spinach,” an outlet or stimulus for creative impulses, or a 
channel for social action. There were those who believed in 
play for play’s sake— and LeRoy E. Bowman, of New York, 
who observed that “Plumbing is a skill, but pipes must lead 
somewhere.” There were old-line character builders—and 
Neva Boyd, of Chicago, who insisted that character couldn’t 
be built, like an edifice, but would grow in the right environ- 
ment, with the right leadership. There were the community 
organizers, headed by Roy Sorenson, of Chicago, suggesting 
the possibilities of integration with case work—and settle- 
ment folk saying “the specialized agency comes in and goes 
out, but we go on leading normal lives with our neighbors.” 
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There were those who edged off from indoctrination—and 
Wilbur I. Newstetter, of Cleveland, who affirmed that real 
group leadership is creative. 

In four packed sessions group workers struggled earnestly 
and honestly to find identical goals. After defining their 
process as ‘“‘the development of the individual, through volun- 
tary group association, and the use of this association for 
certain ends,” they brought keen attention to these questions 
posed by J. Edward Sproul, of New York: 


Can we discover and interpret the genuine interests of youth 
in present day life? F 

Can we bring our services to those who need them most; to 
boys and girls out of work and out of school, and to crime 
producing neighborhoods? 

Can we enlarge the variety and improve the quality of the 
things that people do in groups? 

Can we use our skill in working together for genuinely 
significant ends? 


Next, they faced the implications of their relationship to 
social case work, and examined the difficulties that lie in the 
full integration of a mature process which has ‘developed 
its concepts, techniques, literature, training and standards, 
and a younger process still in the stage of elaboration.” “Case 
work grew out of human needs for financial help or moral 
guidance. .. . Group work sprang from education and social 
activity.” Would case-work accept the “‘social action” half 
of group work’s definition? “Cooperation is a virtue,” said 
Mr. Sproul, “but so is progress. When one holds another 
back, they are better apart.” And Miss Coyle put in a 
warning word about “avoiding a mush of concession.” 

Mid-week, the program moved forward to other things. 


This Year and Next 


HE Montreal conference was not large as confer- 

ences have gone of late. It fell behind Kansas City’s 
4418 chiefly, it was thought, because of the absence of the 
large delegation of FERA workers. The final registration, 
4160, did not, experienced observers insist, represent the 
whole attendance by any means. The Dominion of Canada 
sent 747 delegates, 500 of them from Montreal. British 
Columbia, westernmost province, sent nine; Nova Scotia, 
easternmost, seven representatives. Of the delegations 
from the states, that of New York, nearest neighbor, had 
the largest, 675. California had twenty-eight. Six foreign 
countries, including Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
were represented. 

The Conference will meet next year in Washington, 
May 17-23, under the presidency of the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, of New York, who was 
nominated last year in Kansas City and elected by mail 
ballots. Incoming vice-presidents are, Sophonisba P. Breck- 
inridge, of Chicago; Charlotte Whitton, of Ottawa, Can- 
ada; and Margaret Reeves, of Milwaukee. Section chair- 
men, who will organize the program are: Social Case 
Work, Ruth Blakeslee, FERA, Washington; Social Group 
Work, Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland; Community Organiza- 
tion, Ralph H. Blanchard, New York; Social Action, 
Liefur Magnusson, Washington. 


The invitation of Indianapolis for the 1937 conference 
was accepted. Nominations for officers for 1937, who will 
be balloted on during this year, were: President, J. Pren- 
tice Murphy, Philadelphia; vice presidents, Edith Abbott, 
Chicago; T. Arnold Hill, New York, and Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter, Trenton, N. J. 
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Yet integration went quietly on, as evidenced by the sub- 
stantial number of case workers who sat in on every meeting. 
Training for both volunteer and professional leaders was a 
main issue. To this end, Arthur J. Swift of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, sketched in a vigorous outline of 
field work supplemented by lectures, “‘not ready made, but 
custom tailored to the individual need.” 


"a HE eleven small sessions brought in techniques and tied 
specific activities into the general plan with good, critical 
talk over a wide range, from play for children in hospitals to 
workers’ education. Helen M. Harris, of New York, dis- 
cussing Mixed Groups in Settlements and Education in 
Adulthood, stressed the importance of beginning with the 
nursery school if possible—‘‘But if you can’t, you must start 
where you are. Social clubs, games and business meetings are 
good openings . . . patience and tolerance are needed .. . 
there will always be great showing off at the beginning, but 
after a while they will pull each other’s hair less, tip over 
the chairs less, and work together on committees.” 

The social actioners had the last word, and it was a strong 
word. Lea D. Taylor, of Chicago Commons, told of organ- 
izations of the unemployed, finding, first, comfort in fellow- 
ship, then, a program of action. Miss Coyle’s concluding 
paper challenged every human activity, in these days, “‘to 
test itself against the contribution it may make to the vital 
processes of social change.” For social change is not only 
necessary, these speakers said, it is inevitable. In shaping it, 
social group work is a force too valuable to be wasted. There 
were those who did not agree. There were those who agreed 
only in part. But they all listened, and went away thinking. 

Social case work showed its drawing power in the Confer- 
ence when, at the outset the largest church auditorium avail- 
able was packed to suffocation to hear Grace Marcus, of 
New York, discuss The Status of Social Case Work Today, 
the understanding of which, she said “bristles with the diff- 
culties characteristic of any activity penetrating beyond the 
familiar into the unknown.” Many of her hearers found 
themselves far beyond the familiar of their daily jobs in fol- 
lowing her scholarly analysis of psychic determinism, of the 
influence of environmental factors, of the limitations of the 
individual’s conscious responsibility for his own motives and 
acts, and of the limitations of the case worker’s power to 
influence those wishes and acts. There was no doubt of the 
interest Miss Marcus evoked though many were plainly re- 
lieved when Bertha Reynolds of Smith College, after char- 
acterizing the paper’s “prophetic significance” said that it 
“described the problems and possibilities of case work as 
practiced by a very small vanguard of well-trained work- 
ers .. . so protected that they constitute the laboratories of 
our just beginning profession.” She deplored dismissing 
this kind of experimentation as escape from reality or 
ridiculing it as professional snobbery. But it is, she ad- 
mitted, “a small nucleus of relatively scientific procedure, 
practiced by a very few relatively objective and relatively 
well-trained people. ‘The great body of social case work as 
done today is distinguished by a concern for the individual 
as he sticks out of the mass for some special need... .” 

In and out of many meetings, cutting across many divisions 
of the whole field of social work, case work in widely differ- 
ing concepts of function and practice, threaded its way. Said 
Harry L. Hopkins, chief of the FERA, “I have come to the 
conclusion that the giving of relief to unemployed people has 
nothing whatever to do either with the technique or the 
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methods of giving relief to other indigent people.” Said 
Aubrey Williams, his assistant. ‘Unless you can give case 


work a meaning that stretches across the whole body politic. 


you haven’t done much.” Said Elizabeth Dexter of the New 
York TERA: , 


If we dismiss the public relief job as an inferior sub-order of 
case work and believe that it requires an education basically less 
sound than other fields of case work we are blighting public 
relief administration at its roots and depriving great groups of 
clients of services they need. Efficiency in relief giving is a prob- 
lem in case-work training. 


Said Arlien Johnson of the University of Washington, 
Seattle: 


The case worker in the face of unemployment is helpless to 
obtain morale in families where only employment is needed to 
return them to normal living. We cannot indefinitely ‘adjust’ 
people to conditions that should not exist. 

Said Mary Siegel of New York, speaking for the Rank 
and File: 


_ Case workers have lost sight of the forest of social reality for 
a few trees of psychological reality. . . . The rank-and-file 
philosophy leads us to the conclusion that social case work can 
attain integrity as a profession only when we approach our daily 
job with realistic understanding, fuse it with the larger social 
purpose and finally act with the courage of our convictions. 


Said Russell H. Kurtz of New York: 


Social case work is needed in the administration of those parts 
of the security program which offer assistance to people on a 
basis of individualized need, but should be excluded from the 
administrative routine of those operations which are governed 
_by the insurance principle. Where the program offers security 
through direct, category or work relief, the determination of 
eligibility and the extension of service should be directed by 
qualified case workers. 


When it came to child welfare conference leaders in this 
field turned from what Mary Irene Atkinson of Ohio called 
“fussing with inconsequentialities” to what Mary A. Young 
of Chicago called “its primary function—working for legisla- 
tion for the protection of all children.” Institutional directors 
were warned that “you cannot complacently sit on your nest 
of orphans and not be concerned about what is happening 
to children in relief families; workers with juvenile delin- 
quents cautioned that “diagnosis, and evaluating the social 
forces that make the child what he is are neither the aim nor 
the end.” C, W. Areson, of the Child Welfare League of 
America, argued against losing sight of the special interests 
of children in generalized social service and the danger of 
delay in meeting their needs. ‘““We say that children cannot 
wait, but during the depression we have seen them wait in 
unnumbered thousands.” 

The plight of youth from sixteen to twenty-one whose 
“normal activity is work,” came in for discussion with an 
examination of the plans proposed by the US Department 
of Labor and the US Office of Education, both admittedly 
“tide-overs of an intolerable situation useful insofar as they 
provide a work experience which at least simulates a job.” 

The future of the 45 million children in the United States, 
said Monsignor Robert F. Keegan of New York, addressing 
a crowded luncheon under the auspices of the Child Welfare 
League of America— 


cannot be built on highly specialized processes and techniques. 
. .. The minds of children must be fortified with sound patterns 
of living, to the end that they may stand alone and unafraid in 
the presence of the contingencies of life. 
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Jane Addams 


T was in St. Louis, in 1910, that the National Confer- 

ence of Social Work first met under the presidency 
of a woman—Jane Addams. In opening the memorial ser- 
vice to Miss Addams at St. James Church in Montreal, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that shattered precedent 
was noted by this year’s president, Miss Lenroot. The 
memorial had been arranged by a sponsoring committee 
of which Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, one of Miss Ad- 
dams’ lifelong associates, acted as chairman. 


What was said at the meeting, what was confronted at 
the conference sessions themselves, brought to mind the 
remembrance borne by another great leader in social 
work—the late Mary E. Richmond. That the approach of 
these pioneers in neighborhood work and case work was 
dissimilar gave added warmth to Miss Richmond’s recol- 
lection of the first time the headworker of Hull House 
took part in a National Conference. Discussion had got- 
ten into a coil and was leading nowhere, when a young 
stranger spoke from the floor. “It was like the loosening 
of a tourniquet,” said Miss Richmond. 


That put in a phrase the vivid contribution of the me- 
morial service to the cross currents of the Montreal 
sessions, with reversion to techniques on the one hand, 
resurgence of revolutional espousal on the other; and here 
a clear stream of testimony bearing witness to Miss 
Addams’ faith that progress comes because people wish it 
and take the right steps to bring it about. Times of change 
present new situations, but confidence that change is 
automatic or dismay that it is beyond our grasp yield 
to insight and initiative. 


Edith Abbott spoke simply and directly of her early 
work in Chicago, the fight for the eight-hour day for 
women, the winning of the Juvenile Court; Mary K. 
Simkhovitch of Greenwich House, New York, of her 
quality as a human being, her way with youth; and Eu- 
gene Kinckle Jones of the National Urban League, dis- 
tinguished her relationships to the race for which he 
spoke: she sought no special privilege or opportunities for 
them that would set them off, but saw to it, so far as she 
could, that they had what everyone else had. Paul Kellogg, 
editor of The Survey, spoke of her gifts as an interpreter, 
of intuition turned to action; and Frances Perkins, secre- 
tary of labor, in a luminous tribute, felt that Miss Ad- 
dams could lay down her earthly life in peace because 
there were thousands of her fellow citizens who would 
carry on what she had begun: 


She had an influence out of all proportion to the energy 
and ability of any one human being, and the conclusions are, 
I think, clear, that her influence—so great and so perma- 
nent—was because she was in fact willing to be the “man 
of the hour”; willing to pay the price for adapting herself 
and her leadership to the needs of the time; willing to ex- 
emplify in every act of her life, and in every word of her 
teaching, the fundamental aspirations in contrast with the 
common practice of the times in which she grew to maturity. 


Never to her dying day did she relinquish her grasp upon 
personal problems, or the willingness to give herself, her 
mind, her support and her thought to the solution of the 
problems of people. And that is the demand which she 
makes upon us, the demand which the people of this gene- 
ration, who have had the privilege of knowing her, are glad 
to accept. 


At the earlier settlement conference, there was a quiet 
hour led by Graham Taylor, Warden of Chicago Com- 
mons; and in London, earlier in the month, a memorial 
addressed by Maud Royden and conducted by the Right 
Reverend Hewlett Johnson, dean of Canterbury. 
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Emphasizing the influence of the home and responsibility of 
the community to the child, he called attention to— 
two other factors in the philosophy of life, which intimately 
influence the future of every child—first, giving him an educa- 
tion to the limit of his intellectual efficiency; second, being 
courageous enough to inspire him with a profound sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. Develop these two properly and you place 
in his hands the currency through which he purchases tomorrow 
and eternity. 

UESTIONS of personnel in social work, centering in its 

C qualifications, standards, training, its status and protec- 
tion, welled up through the Conference from many sources. 
In a meeting of the special committee on personnel and train- 
ing, held jointly with the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, Luther Gulick of the Institute of Public Administration, 
New York, discussing Career Government Service and the 
Social Worker, said that from the standpoint of personnel 
there are six indictments to be made at the present time: 

Too much politics 

Too many amateurs and incompetents 

Too much work to do 

Too much confidence in laws 

Too much isolation 

Too much unfair criticism and ridicule 

Too much emergency psychology. 

The way out of all this will come not by a sudden trick 
but by recognition of the supreme importance of personnel 
in government and the acceptance of the idea that all per- 


sonnel in the administrative services shall be placed on a | 


career basis. Social workers, he said, must come out of their 
isolation into a broad view of public service in its political 
setting, must realize that they cannot do it all or do it 
alone (“You can’t elevate social work alone and make it 
pure and holy. These things go together”), must press for 
the development of their profession and join their forces 
with others in a program of education and pressure for better 
government personnel, with civil service established “not as 
a pigeon-hole but a ladder.” 

At this same meeting Dr. Ellen C. Potter, of New Jersey, 
outlined with rare humor her experience as a public official 
under the spoils system, under a reform administration and 
under civil service; and Martha A. Chickering, of the Uni- 
versity of California, admitted that after three years experi- 
ence in certification of social workers California was still 
unable to define a social worker or a recognized social agency, 
“although we have learned something about the body of 
essential information which a social worker, whatever she 
is, should possess.” However, she pointed out ruefully, at 
the recent examinations the questions most frequently flunked 
were those on current events affecting social welfare. 

At the dinner of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work Miss Chickering and Arlien Johnson, of Seattle, 
brought fresh western insurgency into the front of profes- 
sional education. In her paper, Professional Education for 
Social Work in the New Order, Miss Johnson saw as trends 
of which the schools must take account, collectivism of some 
sort, expanding public welfare services and the demand for 
research material. She questioned the tendency in some 
schools toward specialization to meet the “demands of the 
day,” and urged rather that schools should be responsive to 
“trends of the day.” 

How schools of social work have cooperated with the 
FERA in extending training opportunities without lowering 
standards of work was reviewed by Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
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ridge, of Chicago, who concluded that experience justifies 
the belief that: 


The educational program so far developed is not only sound 
but applicable to the field of relief administration and that 
cooperation between the public administration and the schools 
on the basis of responsible assistance by the educational authori- 
ties to the improved standards of public service has likewise 
proved entirely practicable. 


Another angle of social work training, this time in relation 
to industrial conflict, was discussed by Ewan Clague, of the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. He listed among the 
areas of conflict on which social workers will sooner or later 
have to take positions—‘‘ and which they had better under- 
stand’’—fair standards of work, strikers on relief, social in- 
surance (not to be confused with relief,) individual rehabili- 
tation versus social reform, and the class struggle. Requisite 
to understanding of these areas is a knowledge of welfare, 
revolutionary and labor economics, of the uses of unemploy- 
ment offices and the factors determining the labor market, a 
knowledge of the use of statistics as a counteragent to a nar- 
row individualistic approach to social welfare and finally a 
“research attitude’ from which any position must be mea- 
sured, since “balanced judgment is the final goal of social 
work training.” 

From still another angle of the training scale came Eileen 
Blackey, of the Florida ERA, telling of her adventures in 
training on the job in rural districts “‘where there is no com- 
munity consciousness of social work because there has been 
no social work,” where a couple of weeks of training are 
all a worker can expect before she goes into districts where 
she must “accept without cavil local conceptions of and devi- 
ations from all the codes she has ever known.” The recourse 
has been field work with supplementary district meetings, 
“dignified by the name of classes,” at which the director of 
training, the workers and the administrative staffs meet for 
the informal discussions of immediate problems. 


[* the matter of professional standards, and the “vast num- 

bers of inexperienced and untrained persons’ who are 
coming into social work, Dorothy Kahn, of Philadelphia, 
spoke a wise word as president of the American Association 


of Social Workers: 


Our capacity for loyalty to professional standards is facing 


a severe test. Are we at the point where we must build tariff 
walls about our precious standards, make trade agreements and 
then defend them with our professional lives, leaving ourselves 
isolated and that great body of incoming social workers thwart- 
ed and bitter? Or are we sufficiently sure of ourselves to say, 
in effect, by such and such training and discipline we arrived 
here. There is no reason to suppose that you require less of 
either. You are where we were a few years ago—only there are 
more of you. Let us try to understand each other, for eventually 
we shall be colleagues—you perhaps better trained, better disci- 
plined than we. By virtue of catastrophic circumstances you are 
working in our field. We cannot protect you from your own 


mistakes, nor defend you against attack. Your first professional | 


step will have been taken when you recognize that it is standards 
of perfection to which we must be loyal, not status alone. 


Employment standards in social agencies and group pres- 
sure by staff members, came in for discussion in rank-and-file 
meetings, and also in a “‘straight’” Conference meeting—the 
first time, remarked an old conference addict, that the “per- 
sonal economics” of social workers had come into the open. 
Prof. Paul H. Douglas, of Chicago University, discussing 


Social Work Policies and Collective Bargaining, pointed out — 
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that relief organizations are ‘‘on the spot” in relation to 
relief to strikers, to mass action by clients and to the collec- 
tive bargaining of their employes. If relief is locally adminis- 
tered, dependent for its policies on “leading citizens and their 
wives,” relief will probably be denied to strikers. National 
administration however “would tend to grant relief to strik- 
ers, and so might the state body, for these were more or less 
removed from the local battle.” 

Turning to demonstrations on the part of clients Professor 
Douglas reminded his audience that: 

The lot of the unemployed is hard and that only by organiza- 
tion can they make their needs felt. They have... had grievances 
and still have grievances against the administration. Individually 
they are weak, but collectively they are strong . . . organization 
tends to raise their morale .. . and to help them to maintain 
their self-respect and sense of decency. Any organization is 
better than none. 

As for collective bargaining of employes, ‘““Why not?” 
queried Professor Douglas: 

A decent self-respect in economic matters is needed by social 
workers. They cannot be free people until they get some control 
over their jobs. Individually they cannot get it. Collectively they 
can—so why not? 

In the matter of public relations of social work and its 
interpretation in time of controversy the Social Work Pub- 
licity Council sponsored several crowded meetings, in co- 
operation with various groups of community organizers and 
public-welfare officials, in which practical difficulties were 
realistically faced. Russell H. Kurtz of New York put the 
question: 

There is a wave of reaction throughout the nation against 
public relief. It is one of the greatest hazards now facing an 


orderly plan of properly related federal, state and county public 
welfare. How shall we meet it? 


Three public welfare officials answered. Said William 
Haber of the Michigan ERA: 


Much of this criticism cannot be answered. A job of such size 
can’t be perfect. It will be criticized. Relief is miles ahead of the 
understanding of relief. A vast educational machine would be 
needed to catch up with it. But we can, and must, do these 
things: 

Follow through and correct every complaint: a public atti- 
tude is often only an accumulation of petty minor irritations. 
Have capable public welfare people talk as often as pos- 
sible to important, strategic groups, especially in places where 
there has been trouble. 


Said Joseph Moss of the Cook County, Ill., Department 
of Public Welfare: 


The best publicity for public welfare is integrity of purpose 
and action. ... Don’t laud yourself too often in the paper... . 
Keep an informed group of citizens solidly at your back as an 
advisory committee. Every public service should have such an 
advisory lay auxiliary. 

Said Henrietta Mayfield, director of a strenuous New 
York home-relief district: 


Organize your community leaders into advisory committees, 
and in addition, use them for public hearings at which the com- 
plaints of clients may be heard. ‘This gives a chance to explain 
both problems and policies. Keep a good working relationship 
with your organized unemployed. Your own emotional accep- 
tance of such movements is absolutely essential to success. 

The discussion of social action centered in one of the 
major sections of the Conference, but waxed warm and 
trenchant in various of the affliated groups. The social in- 
surances for old age, unemployment and health came up as 
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Rank and File Plattorm 


QO* the closing day of the Conference the Nation- 
' al Coordinating Committee of Rank and File 
Groups in Social Work made public a letter ad- 
dressed To the Social Workers of America which 
constitutes both a platform and an appeal. Extracts 
follow: 

For the rank and file the Conference has proven an 
extremely clarifying experience. The courage of some 
of the speakers, our own discussions, have made us 
surer of ourselves, of our purposes, of our methods. 
We will go home to build our organizations, to set 
up more organizations, which will stand for a decent 
‘standard of living for employes of social agencies; 
which will advocate genuine social insurance for the 
present unemployed, and a completely adequate social 
welfare program which will in many ways show that 
they more and more fully recognize that their place 
is in a broad labor movement. 

But we appeal not only to the rank and file in this 
letter, but to all social workers who value their pro- 
fessional integrity and who seek, above all, to have it 
grounded in the welfare of the American and Cana- 
dian peoples. There are tasks which you cannot shirk, 
tasks for all social workers inside and outside the 
rank and file movement who cannot accept a program 
of reduction in the standard of living of the people 
of Canada and America; who stand fast against at- 
tacks on civil liberties; against racial discrimination ; 
against all devices leading to fascism in America, 
whether open or disguised. 

There are organizations through which you can 
play an important role, the American Association of 
Social Workers, state and local conferences, the vari- 
ous other professional groups in the field of social 
work. You can do much to align these organizations 
in a common front with us against the forces of re- 
action and despair. The need for unity on our com- 
mon issues is very great. 


practical measures bringing new order into meeting human 
needs. 
It was at a luncheon of the National Federation of Settle- 


‘ments that John A. Kingsbury of New York, lately secretary 


of the Milbank Fund, put forward his demand for a com- 
pulsory health-insurance program and challenged the activi- 
ties of medico-politicians “to prejudice the public and to 
sway legislators in an effort to stem the rising tide of public 
sentiment.” He absolved reputable leaders of the various 
branches of the medical profession as a whole from responsi- 
bility but scored the American Medical Association and its 
Journal, as— 


merchants of medicine who are the fixed rocks in the stream 
of progress. If such tactics are permitted to continue we will get 
health insurance designed without their cooperation as happened 
in the case of England or we may get outright state medicine 
of the Soviet or Scandinavian pattern. 


The plan proposed by Mr. Kingsbury would leave medical 
practice in the hands of the profession but would permit the 
purchase of medical care by groups, the cost to be borne by 
the employer, the employe and the state. It is not, he main- 
tained, a proposal for state medicine or for the socialization 
of medicine, but a system whereby people would be enabled 
to fend against the hazards of sickness and pool the costs of 
good medical care for all, with the practitioners getting a fair 
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return for their services, in fact a more adequate return than 
most of them now receive. The cost of such a system, includ- 
ing also tuberculosis and mental disease hospitalization and 
all desirable forms of public health work would not be more, 
he declared, than the American people now are accustomed 
to spending. “The basic problem is to find new ways of di- 
recting customary expenditures into more productive chan- 
nels.” In order to safeguard both doctor and patient provision 
should be made for supervision, by physicians, of professional 
personnel and professional problems, while financial and ex- 
ecutive questions should be in the hands of representatives of 
the public. Mr. Kingsbury added that he and his former 
associates in the Milbank Fund always in writing and in 
speaking had expressed their concern for promoting the high 
quality of medicine and safeguarding the personal relation- 
ship between doctor and patient, but that their position has 
been “repeatedly misrepresented” by leading medical journals. 


fe an early meeting of the rank-and-file group, Mary van 
Kleeck, introduced as “‘our best friend in the older genera- 
tion of social workers,” spoke on Sources of Power for the 
Social Work Program. She pointed out unfulfilled political 
promises and saw action as effective only through— 


a labor movement conscious of its mission to build a whole so- 
ciety.... The failure of the predominant political parties to put 
forward any adequate program for the immediate needs of 
workers and farmers, employed and unemployed, gives rise to 


disillusionment and the effort toward new political alliances. ° 


Social workers will differ in their ultimate political and eco- 
nomic philosophy but they are united in the broad program of 
relief of destitution and the establishment of such social secur- 
ity as is immediately possible. It seems clear that these are the 
objectives only of the workers’ movement . .. every step toward 
increasing power for labor is contested by those whose interests 
are in conflict. Essentially it is a conflict between the claims of 
human beings upon the production of the nation in which they 
live and the claims of property owners upon that same produc- 
tion. Social work and its program is inevitably on the side of 
this human claim but obviously a political party which can 
make its program effective must be allied without compromise 
with this labor movement... . 


This same rank-and-file group brought to another of its 
meetings representatives of the national organizations of the 
unemployed themselves—new figures at national social work 
conferences—Herbert Benjamin, New York, national secre- 
tary of the Unemployment Council of America, and Frank 
McCulloch, Chicago, member of the National Advisory 
Committee of the Workers Alliance of America. Mr. Ben- 
jamin told the social workers what they could expect: 


We have learned that pictures of need and presentation of 
facts don’t count. Only when you demand something on the 
basis of force do you get anywhere. The demands we make are 
for rights, the first demand being the‘right to demand. .. . We 
have nothing against you social workers as people, but the only 
way anyone can bring pressure on government is by putting 
pressure on its representatives... You must expect pressure, for 
you are going to continue to get it. ... We cannot be friendly 
with you or even polite. ... You had better make up your 
minds ... whether you are going to continue to act as a buffer 
between two classes ... continue to safeguard the position of a 
privileged few ... or become sincerely aware of the needs and 
rights of the unemployed and the champions of them. ... You 
had better come in with us, for otherwise you are caught be- 
tween the millstones of your capitalistic job and your coordi- 
nated client. 


This was the Communist angle. Mr. McCulloch, through 
his association with Chicago Commons, had been a partici- 
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pant in a panel discussion at the earlier settlement confer- 
ence, at which he had explored the possibilities for coopera- 
tion with organized groups, employed and unemployed, as 
part of the neighborhood and community front on change. 
At the same session Stanley Isaacs, president the United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York, told of recent successful 
campaigns for housing laws that attacked ancient evils of 
windowless rooms and toiletless apartments, and the part 
which organized neighbors played in them. At another session 
of the settlements, there was lively handling of civil liberties. 
There was testimony from various cities where the Hearst 
papers and patrioteering organizations had tried to shut 
down on educational activities, forums and discussion groups 
—the neighborhood counterpart of the attacks on the col- 
leges—and where in some instances community chests had 
failed to stand by. Frank Palmer of the Federated Press was 
the chief speaker, driving home, with the concurrence of his 
audience, that in upholding the rights of workers and unem- 
ployed under attack, social workers are fighting for the civil 
liberties without which their own footing is undermined. 
The settlement conference adopted resolutions for an aggres- 
sive housing program and for supporting the workers’ educa- 
tion movement which is under fire. 

The main conference sections on social action were less 
given over to exhortation to action than to an examination 
of effective means of action, though here again Miss van 
Kleeck, scolding her audience a little for its “lack of eco- 
nomic realism,” pointed to “two years of failure for the 
hopes of labor,” and drove hard at her thesis that only the 
power that comes from organized action can count. Although 
she dismissed the paper of John A. Lapp, of Washington, on 
The Place of Government in Organized Economic Society 
s “giving to mere ideas a controlling place in government,” 
many of his hearers found in it a perspective that they wel- 
comed. The movement toward socialization, he said, is, 
glacier-like, steadily pressing forward: 


Under all kinds of administrations, conservative and liberal, 
it has gone on. Under any form of administration in the future 
it will still go on, despite constitutions and court decisions. .. . 
The believers in socialization could cease their efforts entirely 
and the movement would go on by virtue of necessity. ... We 
know that many things are done better by the people in co- 
operative groups than by the government. Our aim should be to 
strengthen such agencies of cooperation and thus lessen the 
necessity for government interference. . . . The question before 
us is not whether we shall do more and more of our work 
through social means but rather how best we can organize our 
government for the carrying on of those things which fate de- 
crees shall fall to its lot. . 


Ag another session social workers canvassed practical diffi- 

culties in the way of effective action on their part, and 
their gains and hopes in spite of admitted defeats. Martha 
Chickering, of California, told of the ups and downs of at- 
tempts to organize social workers behind definite legislative 
programs. Much has been accomplished, but it is difficult to 
get a large group to agree on anything even “faintly radical.” 
Elizabeth Magee, of Ohio, felt that social workers lacked 
courage in speaking out in the contacts of their daily lives: 


One of the great difficulties that stands in our way is that 
the financial supporters of private social work are often strongly 
opposed to social action. Is there really any conflict between 
these conceptions of our duty to individuals and our duty to 
change environments? Jane Addams never hesitated. She never 
lost her interest in individuals, and never stopped trying to im- 
prove environments, 
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At this session Harry Lurie, of New York, summed up 
the efforts social workers had made to date for social action 
and found them— 
not at all conspicuous. ... We have been dominated by the 
philosophy of altruism, with some awareness of social needs 
but with little conception of social aims—and with no organized 
machinery for promoting definite programs. ... We are not 
intellectually free. We are tied up with reactionary rather than 
advanced forces and are the rear guard, not the spear head, of 
social reform. But the sharpening issues of our times may grad- 
ually bring to us, as to others, an awareness of major issues 
and provide us with a more profound political and economic 
intelligence than we now possess. 


eee as an instrument to balance production and 
consumption was put forward as a form of social action 
by D. R. Strackbein of the Allied Tobacco Trades Council, 
Washington, D.C. He proposed higher excess profit, gift and 
inheritance taxes and outlined a plan for a tax either on the 
installation of labor-saving machinery based on its horse- 
power or on its output, the funds so collected to supplement 
a system of unemployment insurance: 


The amount of the tax should not be sufficient to deprive 
mechanization of all its advantages in reducing production costs, 
but it should be adequate to permit the payment of a dismissal 
wage until such time as reemployment takes place. 

Health service and insurance as a measure of balanced 
economy came into this section by way of H. M. Cassidy, 
director of social welfare of Victoria, who outlined the plan 
proposed by the government of British Columbia, which, al- 
though on a voluntary basis, would, he believed, when in full 
operation, cover the sickness risks and hospital needs of about 
75 percent of the population, and put doctors on the govern- 
ment payroll. As a step toward legislation the government is 
first “taking the bill to the people.” 

Public employment services camé into the Conference as 
channels for extensive community planning and cooperation. 
Fritz Kaufmann, associate director of the New York State 
Employment Service, predicted that these services, which in 
the past have been considered a minor agency in the planning 
of social aid to individuals, will become major agencies “‘be- 
cause the individual’s vocational life is not a thing apart from 
his social life.” When the Social Security Bill begins to func- 
tion the closest coordination between the two functions of 
placement and disbursement of unemployment benefits will 
be necessary. These services will logically, Mr. Kaufmann 
believes, become the organizations to administer unemploy- 
ment insurance. In New York State, for example, the addi- 
tional local employment offices to be established for the pur- 
pose of unemployment insurance administration under the 
new statute are to be made responsible for both functions. 

The field of social action was stretched to the international 
scene by Leifur Magnusson, director of the Washington 
office of the International Labor Organization. Since the 
war, he said: 

Instead of the competition of free labor and mobile capital 
seeking mutual advantage there has come a near-competition of 
nations as such. ... The International Labor Organization is 
now merely the facilitating agency for smoothing the way for 
this newer international competition, the same old competition 
under a changed aspect. . . . Economic conflicts and political 
lags are the basic facts of a world economy that make interna- 
tional social cooperation a necessity of world life, correcting 
both the excesses of international competition and the exuber- 
ances of the nationalistic state. Social policy sets the objectives 
of the national states. It offers the answer to the question, Why 
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plan? The answer: For social justice, that most comprehensive 
basis of peace since it includes within its scope all classes in 
the community. , 

A look back at the Conference becomes at this poin 
extremely discouraging to its reporters, bringing as it does 
the realization that even in as over-long an account as this 
many features must be dismissed with a brevity wholly out 
of line with their significance. 

There was, for instance, the meeting where Cherry 
Morris, lady almoner of St. Thomas Hospital, London, con- 
veyed the official invitation of English social workers to their 
American and Canadian colleagues to attend the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work in London in July, 1936. 
It should be of interest to them, she said, to study the system 
of a country which has established a national minimum 
standard of living below which no one is allowed to fall, and 
where cooperation between voluntary and public agencies, 
especially in the medical field, is notable. Prof. J. C. Kydd, 
of Birmingham, predicted that the London meeting would 
be smaller than an American social work conference, less 
dominated by the professional point of view, less concerned 
with methods and more with philosophic bases. Europe is 
less clear in its mind, he said, about what constitutes a pro- 
fessional social worker, though even here in America he no- 
ticed ‘‘a certain ambiguity.” J. H. T. Falk, of Vancouver, 
urged for a highly selected attendance even if not large, since 
it is extremely important that those who are, or will be, .con- 
cerned in the administration of social security measures here 
study at first hand the system in a country which has really 
provided such security for twenty years. British ‘muddling 
through” is, he said, accompanied by much clear thinking, 
an ability to merge individual differences in a common pro- 
gram and an astonishing degree of cooperative effort. 


iT HE Committee on the American Indian brought the con- 
ference back to the earlier race relations on the continent. 
The discussion of the present United States policy in Indian 
affairs was entrusted by Commissioner John Collier, regret- 
fully and at the last moment absent from the meeting, to 
Robert Marshall, director of forestry of the Office of Indian 
Affairs. The whole problem is, he said— 


especially complicated because it has been bounced for more 
than fifty years between two fantasies. The official, incorporated, 
gold-braid government fantasy that the salvation of the Indians 
lay in an individualism more extreme than any ever practiced 
anywhere in the history of the human race; and the unofficial, 
sentimental, wishful fantasy of many well-meaning admirers of 
the story-book Indian who wanted to restore him to the ima- 
gined grandeur of his existence prior to 1492.... 

The present Indian policy is to give the Indians land to live 
on, a loan of money to acquire the necessary tools and equip- 
ment to utilize that land, the education needed to use the land 
intelligently and to perform duties now done on the reservation 
by the white man, and a greatly expanded democracy that will 
eventually wipe out the bureaucratic control of Indian affairs. 


‘The practical difficulties in the way of administering relief 
to Indians under four conflicting sets of rules and regula- 
tions, federal, state, county and Indian Office, were enter- 
tainingly recounted by Samuel Gerson, director of social 
service of the Montana ERA. For along with reconciling the 
rules are the fixed ideas of the Indians themselves. ‘hey be- 
lieve, for instance, that the squaw’s place is in the wigwam, 
and they will have no truck with women relief workers. ‘The 
constant moving about of Indian families makes ordinary rou- 
tines and records a matter of hop, skip and jump. It is almost 
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Jane Addams Memorial Fund 
41 Desi death of Jane Addams places a responsibility 


upon those who have appreciated her work in various 
fields to see that it is continued and increased. Especially 
is this true in the case of Hull House, which among her 
many interests was closest to her heart. The value of 
Hull House in American life, as a pioneer among social 
settlements and an example of the way in which associa- 
tion among members of different groups and races can be 
made serviceable to all, is unquestioned. To thousands 
of individuals of the neighborhood, through the schools of 
music, painting, ceramics, drama, and dancing, as well as 
classes in more formal education, through social clubs, 
the gymnasium, the summer outings, Hull House has been 
a source of immediate relief from depressing conditions, 
and of encouragement and aid in fulfilling aspirations for 
the future. To thousands of residents for longer or shorter 
periods, Miss Addams’ home has been an initiation into 
sympathetic and helpful relations with the less privileged. 
Moreover, Hull House has been a social laboratory where 
experiments have been conducted of benefit to the whole 
country. Hull House was a pioneer in juvenile research 
from which came the Juvenile Court, in the establishment 
of playgrounds, in the protection of aliens. 

To continue the House in its spirit of present useful- 
ness and future progress, the Trustees, upon the advice 
of many friends, have established the Jane Addams Me- 
morial Fund. During her life, Miss Addams obtained 
from friends or gave from her own resources about 
$30,000 a year, one-third of the annual budget of the 
House. It is hoped that a sum can be raised, the income oi 
which will replace Miss Addams’ financial contribution to 
the work she founded and loved. The Jane Addams Me- 
morial Fund is an opportunity for all who loved her to 
show their appreciation of what she meant to her city, her 
country, and the world. Subscriptions may be made to 
Louise De Koven Bowen, Treasurer, 800 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago. 

Rosert Morss Lovett 


impossible to keep track of the number in each household, 
and food allotted for two weeks disappears in two days when 
the relatives and friends arrive. Believing, as he does, that 
Indians themselves are best able to work out their own prob- 
lems, Mr. Gerson urges that Indian workers be gradually 
drawn into the welfare services as into other Indian services, 
taking over the work now being done by whites, and that 
all such work be under federal supervision. 

The Social Aspect of Housing had, properly enough, a 
place in the conference sun, with a program, under the chair- 
manship of Louis Brownlow, of Chicago, covering the back- 
ground and future of the housing and slum-clearance move- 
ment, the management of housing estates and the problems 
presented by assisted housing. Papers were brief, each focused 
on a particular angle of the general topic. Taken together 
they form a comprehensive survey of the housing situation as 
it exists today and an appraisal of the policies and plans for 
dealing with it. 

Volunteers were in the conference program too, not segre- 
gated as in other years, but with their concerns woven, as a 
matter of course, into the concerns of the whole body of 
social work. Their preparation, training and usefulness were 
discussed not only in terms of particular activities, but also 
in terms of broad community service. Especially timely was 
the discussion of the volunteer in the public agency, with 
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public officials admitting frankly the losses they had suffered 
in not having developed a volunteer-paid-worker partnership 
in public welfare services, and now offering their cooperation 
in working out plans for a new and vital relationship. 
The conferences of various church groups constituted a 
large area in the week’s activity about which it is difficult to 
be brief. The Episcopal Social Work Conference, the Rev- 
erend C. Rankin Barnes, New York, chairman, held meet- 
ings through the week, many of them joint sessions with 
other bodies. Church cooperation in various aspects of the 
community program was in general the theme, though there 
was earnest discussion of many other topics, such as Educa- 
tion for Marriage and Family Life and Youth’s Problems in 
a Changing Social Order. The Church Conference of Social 


~Work, sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches and 


under the chairmanship of Charles R. Zahniser, of the School 
of Religious and Social Work of Boston University, had a 
distinguished program, which touched on standards and tech- 
niques in the social work of the churches and on the church’s 
responsibility in social reconstruction, 

Out of the Church Conference came, in the last days of 
its sessions, a message to the churches of Canada and the 
United States, joined in by the Canadian Social Service 
Council, the Reverend C. E. Silcox, Toronto, executive 
secretary. The message dealt with current social conditions 
and the place of the church in the struggle for security in 
both countries, and concluded that— 


before such security is attained, it may be necessary in both 
the United States and Canada to make drastic modifications in 
the federal constitutions. ... This [American] constitution and 
the British North America Act have served a worthy purpose, 
and should never be hastily amended, but the eternal laws of 
God are greater than any constitution, and the exigencies of 
our national and international life demand a prompt and thor- 
ough rethinking of the fundamental structure of our two Com- 
monwealths. We serve a living God. ae 


The conference was not without its lighter moments. 
There was dancing in the hotels every evening, and, until 
fatigue took its toll, many gay impromptu parties seeking out 
amusing dining and dancing places. The reception to Miss 
Lenroot, proterred by the Montreal entertainment commit- 
tee, Mme. Pierre F. Casgrain, chairman, was the high spot 
of official entertaining. Social workers in their best bibs and 
tuckers and not a low heel or a horn rim in sight, passed 
down a brilliant receiving line and into the great ballroom 
of the Windsor Hotel for an evening of dancing topped off 
with a buffet supper. One of the distinctive events was the 
reception given at Victoria Hall by Canadian Negroes, many 
of them descendants of migrants of the Underground Rail- 
way, to their fellows from the States. After Hours, the revue 
of the foibles of social work and social workers, put on an- 
nually by the Social Work Publicity Council, was directed 
this year by Barbara Abel, of Chicago, who also contributed 

My country is full of commotion, 

My state it is loaded with grief, 

My country from ocean to ocean, 

Has one out of five on relief. 

Britain, Great Britain, 

Oh take back my country from me, from me, 

Britain, Great Britain, 

Oh take back my country from me. 

The National Conference has become such a large body 
that its entertainment taxes the resources of even so large 
and hospitable a city as Montreal. Headquarters had a whole 
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floor in a business building with ample space for exhibits but 
this arrangement had its disadvantages since it removed the 
center of conference services from meeting halls and other 
gathering places. As a whole, however, the arrangements 
were excellent, reflecting the hard work and cooperation of 
the local committees and of the indefatigable conference 
secretary, Howard R. Knight, and his staff. The appreciation 
of the American social workers for the stretch which Cana- 
dian participation and the Canadian setting gave to their 
_ imaginations was matched by the Canadians’ generous ex- 
pressions of assurance that the Conference would have a 
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lasting effect in stimulating social aor in the Dominion. 

As has been said, there were no fireworks in this con- 
ference, though a person who has not been at a conference 
for ten years or so might, reviewing its content, take issue 
with that statement. The social workers had few illusions, 
but they were not discouraged and they were not bitter. 
They went home determined to do those things which were 
at hand and to be realistic as they saw reality. Katherine 
Lenroot expressed the hope of many more than herself when, 
passing the gavel to Monsignor Keegan, she said, ““We look 
forward to a year of fruitful effort.” 


Inner and Outer Worlds 


By FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 


Director, Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, and co-author of Roots of Crime 


Hans Fallada’s latest novel caught the imagination of 

the American public, But The World Outside? is more 
than a novel; it is a case history of an ex-convict who never 
lived ; yet he lives more than all the cases I have studied and 
analyzed. It is this bearing of the book on the work of all 
those interested in problems of human behavior that at this 
date I should like to emphasize as of enduring value. Certain 
it is that the scientific explorers of the depths of the human 
mind cannot suppress a mixture of envy and admiration at 
this German writer’s achievement in bringing out more 
clearly and convincingly than ever before the conflict between 
progressive ambition for independence and success and regres- 
sive longing for dependence and withdrawal. ‘The intuitive 
grasp of the author is able to present a simplified, condensed 
reproduction of reality. ‘The book’s hero, Willi Kuffalt, 
is not one case, but a composite picture of innumerable similar 
figures in our society. 

Willi Kuffalt is an inconspicuous, average young man 
who goes back to jail with great relief after a short but 
eventful criminal career. Home is Best is the title of the 
last chapter. It leaves little doubt in the reader’s mind that 
Kuffalt undertook his last criminal act with the semi-con- 
scious hope that he would be caught and brought back to 
the prison from which he had been released only a short 
while previously, after serving a five-year sentence for a 
petty offense which he committed in a weak moment as an 
immature young man. 

Behind the rapid sequence of external dramatic events in 
this concisely written novel the background and essential 
content is the inner conflict between the desperate effort of 
the ex-convict to make good and force his way back into the 
community and his deep-seated longing for the peace and 
security of the jail. For a time the outcome of this inner 
battle between ambition and resignation seems to be unde- 
cided. A temporary success in finding employment, an en- 
gagement with a young woman, make it seem for a while 
that the ex-convict will remain undiscovered as such, at 
least so long as he can secure the appearance of a responsible 

_and successful citizen. He hopes that after he has achieved 
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this his criminal past will be more easily forgiven, even if 
discovered. But just in this critical period, when he is about 
to secure a permanent income and to marry, an accident de- 
stroys the results of his desperate efforts; he is recognized 
as an ex-convict, loses his job and fiancé and, with a few 
hundred marks savings in his pocket, must start again. The 
futility of his struggle becomes clear to him. Society does 
not want ex-convicts. One false step has sealed his fate 
irrevocably and forever. He draws this irrefutable conclu- 
sion and follows the example of a more experienced and 
tougher fellow-prisoner: he must remain on the other side 
and accept society’s jurisdiction, 

The novel, with its photographic realism, is an overwhelm- 
ing accusation against the present penal system, but even 
more against current ideology regarding crime and offender. 
The old concept of Lombroso, so flattering to the self- 
adoration of the law-abiding citizen, that the criminal is 
an entirely different human being characterized even by 
external stigmata (projecting ears, low forehead, irregular 
teeth, protruding jaw) is still the most popular concept, 
though repudiated by science, and it fully determines public 
opinion. A jailbird remains one always. ‘That crime is the 
result of a complicated interplay between personality, 
environmental circumstances and even accidental factors is 
too complex a notion to become popular. It also contradicts 
the convenient and flattering distinction between law-abid- 
ing and criminal personalities as belonging to two different 
species of the human race. It seems that deep down it means 
still such an extreme sacrifice for individualistic human 
nature to restrict personal freedom and instinctual life in 
order to become a law-abiding citizen, that the good citizen 
requires as a compensation the reward of a definite distinc- 
tion from criminals, from those persons who are not willing 
to sacrifice their individual desires for the sake of the com- 
munity. Why should he accept all these self-restrictions 
which make him law-abiding if the criminal is. not punished 
and excommunicated? We abhor the criminal as our own 
sin. Our merciless discrimination against the criminal dem- 
onstrates the shaky foundation on which the social adjust- 
ment of man in present civilization is based. 

Fallada’s sharply-contoured photograph of the public atti- 
tude toward the ex-convict is a clear-cut demonstration that 
society’s attitude toward the offender is responsible above 
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all for the most acute problem of criminology, the stubborn 
recidivist. It is not because he is an inveterate, incurable 
criminal that he cannot reform. He cannot reform because 
society is not cured of the misconcept that there are just 
two kinds of human beings, good and bad citizens, and the 
bad ones should be permanently segregated after once having 
been discovered as such. 

This social aspect of criminality, however, is not the 
profoundest perspective revealed by The World Outside. 
Society’s neurotic, phobic fear of the ex-convict is by no 
means a new discovery; its fallacy and injustice have been 
exposed over and over again, as has the cruelty of the merci- 
less rejection of the ex-convict to which this phobic fear 
necessarily leads. In its simplicity and photographic faith- 
fulness Fallada’s novel unquestionably is one of the most 
forceful exposures of this weak spot in modern civilization. 
The deepest aspect of the book, however, lies in another field, 
the psychology of the criminal himself. 


OCIETY’S rejection and thwarting of the ex-convict’s 
desperate attempts at rehabilitation has a powerful ally in 
the depths of his own personality. Every failure in his struggle 
reenforces a deep regressive tendency of human nature to 
return to the complete irresponsibility and dependence of 
childhood. In the first part of the novel, when Kuffalt is 
still in prison, the author shows masterfully how the prison 
takes the place of the strict parents—punishes, subjects the 
convicts to all kinds of restrictions, but at the same time 
provides for physical needs and security. “The atmosphere 
in the prison, the relation between guards and ‘prisoners, is 
exactly that between strict parents and naughty children. 
There is a shy and tacit emotional attachment, a combination 
of love and rebellion, exactly like that between child and 
parents. “The ex-convict is especially exposed to the. regres- 
sive wish to return to the security and irresponsibility of 
childhood because the other way, to independence and success, 
is barred by so many obstacles. 
In collaboration with Dr. William Healy the writer 
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spent a year in the psychoanalytic study of convicted crim- 
inals in prison, and was at first astonished by this paradoxical 
attachment of the criminal to the prison. In the dreams of 
one prisoner the jail symbolized the bounteous mother, an. 
inexhaustible source of food and support. In another dream, 
in the last days before his release, the window of the prison 
was open and he easily could have escaped, but when he 
made an attempt he suddenly changed his mind and thought 
of the good breakfast which he received in the prison. Dur- 
ing the analytical sessions of this last period he expressed 
more than once a tragi-comical sentimentality about leav- 
ing “the good old prison.” ‘Farewell, good old shadow 
soup,” he once exclaimed, referring to the thin watery broth. 
In the course of the analysis this deep attachment became 
more and more conscious. He anticipated in phantasies all 
the difficulties which he would encounter, the hopelessness 
of his situation, his rejection by everybody as soon as it would 
be discovered that he was an ex-convict. A deep resignation 
came upon him, a longing for the infantile situation, a com- 
bination of suffering and pleasure, but primarily a longing 
for security and irresponsibility, a realization of full depen- 
dence and passivity. Above all it was impressive when he 
continued the analysis after his release, that he dreamed re- 
peatedly of being caught and brought back to prison. These 
were not nightmares but the opposite, wish-fulfillment 
dreams in the most literal sense. ; 

These two factors—the inexorable rejection of society, and 
this paradoxical though usually unconscious attachment of 
the prisoner to the prison which draws him back with mag- 
netic power—account for the frequency of recidivism, the 
bluntest testimony that our penal system fails in the read- 
justment of offenders. ‘This story of Willi Kuffalt, which 
so powerfully demonstrates the dynamic interplay of these 
two forces—one sociological, the other psychological—can be 
highly recommended to every student of crime in place of 
statistical studies which usually are as voluminous as they 
are sterile. ‘The author emphasizes the essential, omits the 
accidental, and so creates a super-reality. 


If I Were A County Relief Director 


By PAUL H. LANDIS 
Former Professor of Rural Sociology, South Dakota State College, Brooking, S. D. 


good as the best I have met, and in months of traveling 

about from one rural county to another I have met 
many kinds, good, bad and indifferent. I have met the kind 
who sends Honest Ole, a respected citizen, out of the office 
storming, “I’m not a pauper and I won’t be made one. You’d 
think a man could at least get a hearing;” the kind who can 
say “No” to Chiseler Joe with complete finality no matter 
how loud his protests; the kind who, hearing of a family 
slowly starving in proud despair, brings them help with a 
quiet reason that leaves their dignity intact. 

During my study of rural relief administration and its 
techniques in the mid-west dry-farming country I watched 
a varied procession of human beings come and go through 
the county offices—some brazen, some bitter, some tearful 
and broken. It is a region where since the autumn of 1933 
as many as 75 percent of the people have turned to relief for 
their very existence, though in previous years relief was un- 


T I were a county relief director I should try to be as 


known to them. And I have come to the conclusion that no- 
where in this whole business of relief does its administration 
call for more courage, discrimination, imagination and down- 
right character than in these hard-hit rural districts. The 
majority of the people on relief there have the sturdy qualities 
that are the warp and woof of our American tradition. To 
help them in their extremity by methods that would shake 
their morale or weaken their self-respect would be little 
short of tragedy. 

And so, if I were a county relief director I would try to 
get beyond irritating personalities and to see my job whole 
in relation to the entire community and its mores. I believe 
that most of these rural communities need a good deal more 
respect for relief, per se, and for its administration, than 
they now have. With such a large proportion of people on 
relief there is a tendency to easy acceptance, an attitude of 
“set my share” that is demoralizing. Relief should not be a 
disgrace, but it should not be a matter of keeping up with 
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the Joneses. By building on such standards as I could find, I 
should certainly try to develop individual and community 
attitudes which would keep from my office the stream of 
people whose chief reason for applying for relief is that the 
Joneses are getting it. 

I would not sit behind my desk, if I were a county relief 
director, and duck responsibility by taking refuge in rules 
laid down by a higher-up. To say “I’m sorry, but that’s the 
rule” is a weak defense, and that desk is no place for a 
weakling. I have seen that defense used again and again by 
directors under fire from pressure groups, from influential 
tax-payers and from disgruntled clients;—and I have never 
yet seen it accomplish anything constructive. I do not be- 
lieve that directors with a sound philosophy and a flexible 
imaginative program need it. 

I believe in work relief with cash pay for its effect both 
on the individual and on the community. But I believe in 
real work in which a man can take an honest satisfaction, 
not the kind that is patently time-killing, just a joke alike to 
the worker and to the taxpayer. Unless a director has 
enough imagination and resourcefulness to build up a real 
work program which commands respect he had better stick to 
the dole. It, at least, is what it is and makes no pretensions. 

As to whether the dole should be in cash or in kind, I 
should do my best to have that choice freed of rules and left 
to my personal judgment, case by case. Every experienced di- 
rector knows that most of the people now on relief are 
wholly capable of managing their own affairs within the 
limits of their allowances, but he also knows that there is 
a sprinkling who can’t, who never have and never will. 
For them it is easy come, easy go. They have no personal 
responsibility and the only way we can be sure that they 
and their children are fed and clothed and sheltered is to 
provide the actual food, clothing and roof. It is unfair to 
blanket both these groups, the responsible and the irre- 
sponsible, under one rule. The decision as to cash or kind 
should always rest, I think, with the relief director and his 
local committee. Cash can be one of his most useful tools 
in preserving individual values, and kind can be equally use- 
ful in checking abuses. But we need them both. 


1 bad I were going into a run-of-the-mill county as director my 

first act, after I got the lay of the land, would be to 
call the social-work staff, case-work supervisors and investi- 
gators into counsel to try to impress on them my own firm 
belief that about the most important job in the United States 
these days is to maintain the self-respect of our people who 
are on relief through no fault of their own. These years will 
determine the life philosophy of parents and children long 
after emergency relief has become history. We must not break 
down pride and individuality by making relief too hard, nor 
encourage insufficiency by making it too easy. We must 
counsel and guide where we can but we must not expect to 
change human nature over night. Incidentally, for the bene- 
fit of those who didn’t know it—and there are always a few 
—I would suggest that a case worker does not enhance her 
prestige among farm folk by saying that she has never milked 
a cow, cranked a Ford or changed a baby’s diaper, or by 
registering surprise when a mother says she’s never heard of 
vitamins and of course the children have always slept in their 
underwear, and their father before them. 

In appraising the investigating staff I should remember 
George Olson and his overalls. I traveled with him for a 
few days in a remote county, and his overalls came to be for 
me the symbol of the remarkable way he kept in touch with 
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the actual feeling of his clients. Peoplt asked for George, 
waited for him, liked him, and trusted his decisions. If I 
were a county director I would wish for a whole staff of 
George Olsons and would take my chances on giving him the 
essentials of case-work technique. A man with George’s quick 
and sympathetic understanding of the temper and circum- 
stances of his clients has a start that will quickly overcome 
the lack of technical training. 

I remember a case worker too, Mary Johnson, a college 
graduate with a course or two in sociology, who had what 
I’d want for my staff. After two weeks training in an 
emergency “school” she was sent out into a district settled 
by German and Russian wheat farmers whose ‘tar-paper 
shacks bore mute evidence of the odds against them. That 
girl had probably never been off asphalt paving in her life, 
but such was her spirit and her understanding that she won 
the confidence and respect of people who had hitherto mani- 
fested only suspicion and hatred of the whole relief outfit. 


VY ov can’t define the qualities that set George Olson and 

Mary Johnson apart from the others in the field—you 
can’t write a manual around them—but every one who deals 
with the human equation knows what I mean and recognizes 
the qualities when—all too rarely—he meets them. 

In rural and primary-group settings the patterns in re- 
gard to conventions of conduct are few and ready-to-wear 
and no matter how perfect your professional techniques you 
cannot go against them and survive. Reasonably or unrea- 
sonably, a worker in these country districts is judged by ex- 
ternals and you can save yourself some bad headaches by 
accepting that fact. For instance, living at a hotel is apt to 
draw the suspicious comment of tax-payers, especially if 
they themselves happen to be sleeping on straw ticks. Better 
take a room in a private house. A shiny new car is no ad- 
vantage to a relief worker, either. Better stick to the old 
one, and don’t worry if it gets good and dirty. I’ve heard a 
good many investigators criticized for wearing fur coats, but 
knowing our northern winters I’d hesitate to bar them out. 
However I should certainly ask my young lady workers to 
forego rouge, lip-stick and finger-nail enamel while in the 
field, and to do their cigarette smoking, if smoke they must, 
very very privately. If these seem like sumptuary regulations 
I should ask my young ladies how they would like to have 
Mrs. Astorbilt, in sables and diamonds, drive up to their 
doors in a Rolls-Royce, and with lifted lorgnettes inquire 
into every detail of their private affairs. 

When it came to the district case-supervisors I should, if 
I were a county director, avoid back-seat drivers, the kind 
who run their districts from a desk, are jealous of authority 
over their underlings and free with advice to their overlings. 
I believe that the best place to improve the technique and 
shape the philosophy of the investigators is right on the job, 
and the more my district supervisors got out in the field 
the better I would like it. You cannot understand commun- 
ity morale and the factors that strengthen or weaken it until 
you get close to where it is bred. And you don’t get close to 
it sitting in an office figuring academic budgets for farmers. 

A county relief director has a thankless job. All day long 
he must listen to tales of woe. He must combine the qualities 
of Job, Solomon and Sherlock Holmes, and must take the 
gaff for anything that goes wrong in the entire relief adminis- 
tration from Washington down. And if funds are cut off by 
the state relief administration he stands a good chance of 
being hanged. He’s in a hot spot all right. Thank God I’m 
not a county relief director. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


Timely Though Tardy 


HE sixty-two page bill, ($.3152) introduced into the 

US Senate late last month by Robert F. Wagner, of 
New York, is designed to provide accident compensation for 
the largest remaining group of American wage earners still 
without this modern protection—employes of interstate com- 
merce carriers. This legislation aims to cover not only rail- 
way employes but also all other employes of interstate car- 
riers, including sleeping-car and dining-car, express and pipe- 
line company employes, bus and truck drivers, and aircraft 
employes. The total number of these workers is estimated as 
not fewer than two million, about one half of whom are’ 
railway employes who, as Senator Wagner pointed out when 
introducing the bill, “are still subjected to the antiquated 
system of employers’ liability under the Federal act of 1908.” 

Some Survey readers may remember that twenty-three 
years ago both houses of Congress passed an official commis- 
sion compensation bill for railway workers but failed to 
appoint conferees to adjust certain differences of detail and 
thus permitted that early legislation to die in the hectic clos- 
ing hours of that Congress. Since that time the American 
Association for Labor Legislation has made repeated efforts 
to get agreement among the various groups affected, but has 
found all such efforts stymied through the obstructive tactics 
of influential damage-suit lawyers. The Association, which 
also drafted the three earlier federal compensation laws, in- 
cluding the one for longshoremen which this new bill closely 
follows in most details, invites cooperation in pressing for 
action in the present Congress. Its legal advisers find in the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court in the “railway pen- 
sion” as well as in the “‘sick chicken” case positive encourage- 
ment for the national adoption of the compensation principle 
in the broad field of transportation employment. This latest 
proposal, in treating all transportation industries as a unit, 
is in harmony with Administration policies as formulated by 
the Coordinator of Transportation. 

Following the recent victories in Florida and South Caro- 
lina, where the compensation principle has just been adopted 
for the first time, those who appreciate the many advantages 
of the modern workmen’s compensation system will welcome 
this new drive for the long delayed national protection of 
employes of interstate carriers. Senator Wagner in adding 
this latest bill to the social security program is again furnish- 
ing needed leadership in Congress. 


Report on Pittsburgh U. 


HARGES that academic freedom of faculty and students 

has been infringed by University of Pittsburgh authori- 
ties were upheld by a legislative investigating committee in 
its report to Pennsylvania’s House of Representatives late in 
June. The committee, however, sidestepped a decision on the 
dismissal of Prof. Ralph E. Turner, whose case was one of 
those at issue. 

The committee report recommended that the university’s 
board of trustees, the chief target of the liberals, should cease 
to be self-perpetuating and should consist of thirty-three 
members, including ten elected by the alumni and five ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The committee also recommended 


that the university return to the faculty tenure rules of 1919, 
suspended by Chancellor John G. Bowman in 1921. The 
legislative committee found that the reasons given for re- 
fusing to grant a charter to the League for Social Justice— 
are not substantial and show a distinct tendency to abrogate and 
nullify any attempt on the part of students to become engaged 
in activities of a liberal nature on the university campus. 

The report also holds that the action of university authori- 
ties in disbanding the Liberal Club and expelling its officers 
“was too severe and drastic considering the circumstances.” 

Although the committee declared itself unable to ascribe 
a reason for Professor Turner’s dismissal, it found that 
Prof. Colston E. Warne, now of Amherst College, and 
W. Ellison Chalmers of the department of economics, were 
interfered with “unjustifiably” in their off-campus activities 
by university authorities. 


NYA—For Youth 
WHILE most of us were threshing over the relative 


merits of the two “youth plans” that have been fer- 
menting in Washington of late—one in the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, the other in the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor—President Roosevelt put his 
thumb into the $4 billion work-relief fund, pulled out a plum 
of $50 million and with it put the new National Youth 
Administration on the map. 

The NYA,—we might as well begin calling it that one 
time as another—is, in general, under the wide-spreading 
wing of Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Administrator. 
Aubrey Williams of the FERA is its executive director, and 
Josephine Roche of the Treasury Department chairman of 
its executive committee, the other members of which will be 
named by the President who will also appoint a national 
advisory commiteee, States will have similar organization. 

The NYA will enlarge various projects for youth from 
sixteen to twenty-five now carried on by FERA and other 
agencies. These include assistance (work relief) to college 
students, under-graduate and graduate; scholarships averag- 
ing $6 a month to highschool students whose families are on 
relief, and the extension of vocational training. The main 
drive of the new program will however be for jobs—for in- 
ducing employers in all sorts of industries and government 
services to accept youths as apprentices under arrangements 
to be worked out with state committees on apprentice train- 
ing. The Administration will provide a minimum allowance 
during the apprenticeship. Special work-relief projects calcu- 
lated to engage youthful interest and enthusiasm are promised 
for young people in relief families, the wage of $15 a month 
being in addition to the family budget.” 

The President estimates that the job-training program 
will reach some 150,000 youths, work relief as many more 
and educational assistance perhaps 225,000. The cost for a 
year is put at $50 million. 

The educational features of the President’s plan have 
already been tested by the FERA and there is slight reason 
to question the wisdom of their extension. The apprentice 
scheme is admittedly in the nature of an experiment. An 
obvious danger in it is that young workers, subsidized, or at 
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least their wages supplemented by the Administration might 
displace regular employes. Only careful placement and close 


supervision will avoid this possibility. Happily the records 


of both Miss Roche and Mr. Williams are such as to give 
assurance that they will be the first to see and fend against it. 


Toward a Birth Control Policy 


Ai HE second week in June brought a volley of discussion 
- on birth control. In Atlantic City, the august American 
Medical Association, bombarded by resolutions of local so- 
cieties from New Mexico to Maine, recognized the question 
without committing itself, by appointing a committee to 
study and report next year. In Detroit, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was all but unanimous in favoring 
opening the mails to scientifically controlled contraceptive 
information. In Montreal, the constellation of meetings cen- 
tering in the National Conference of Social Work discussed 
birth control as an urgent social policy. Dr. Eric M. Mats- 
ner, medical director of the American Birth Control League, 
reported that medically directed clinics had grown from 
thirty-one to more than 200 in the past five years. 

Other speakers deplored the unfortunate association of 
large families with poverty and relief rolls. Dr. C. C. Little, 
past president of the American Eugenics Society and man- 
aging director of the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer went so far as to declare for ‘“‘a firm determination 
that if any social or religious group insists upon resisting 
the spread of contraceptive information among its members, 
it shall be forced to handle its own relief problems, financially 
and otherwise.” That birth control already is regarded as 
an adjunct to relief measures is implicit in the result of 
queries sent by the League to state relief administrations. 
Twelve of the thirty-six which replied reported a policy 
favoring reference of clients to clinics or physicians for con- 
traceptive information; twelve had no policy, but did not 
prohibit workers from referring clients; twelve said they 
could do nothing. Six of these last favored giving contracep- 
tive information but reported that they were balked by local 
sentiment, laws, lack of clinics and workers, or authority. 


On the New York Front 
W HAT with one thing and another and Gen. Hugh S. 


Johnson as works progress administrator, New York 
_ City is anticipating anything but a quiet summer on the 
- relief front. The long, sharp spurs of the Brigadier-General 
need no introduction to his public. Those worn by Mayor- 
Major La Guardia are nothing to be sneezed at. Oswald 
W. Knauth, who remains as director of home relief, has 
demonstrated that he can both take it and give it,—and there 
is always Robert W. Moses, park commissioner, a giver and 
taker as ever was. Chain armor would seem indicated as sum- 
mer costume for liaison officers. 

The reorganization of the relief administration should in 
any case go forward on a basis of fact, for on the heels of 
the report of the Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment Re- 
lief [See The Survey, April 1935, page 110] comes now the 

report of the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Re- 
| _ Kef, a forthright and courageous study which delves deep 
__ into the whole complicated situation and comes out with the 
conclusion that relief is here to stay and must be organized 
as a regular government function with “the soundest possible 
and “the wisest fiscal procedures.” 

‘The Home Relief Bureau is, it finds, so cumbersome and 
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complicated, so “dominated throughout its history by the 
spirit of improvisation to meet an emergency,” that, “the 
wonder is, not that mistakes have been made, but that so 
much that is desirable has been accomplished.” The Bureau 
“has been remarkably free from political control or influ- 
ence... has kept families together . . . provided fairly uni- 
form relief ... and developed a large group of capable relief 
workers.” 

The Commission saw no point, it said “in attempting to 

determine ‘who did which things wrong’ in the past.” Rather 
it focused its attention on procedures calculated to develop 
“a permanent, highly flexible structure which can be easily 
administered and tightly controlled . . . responsive to the 
needs of those whose great misfortune is to require relief 
from public funds.” Recommendations to this end are long 
and detailed, ranging from equipment of precinct offices to 
revision of the city charter to provide home relief as a regular 
function and the ultimate consolidation of all forms of public 
aid. Many of the recommendations relative to administra- 
tion, submitted in advance to relief officials, have already 
been acted upon. There remain basic recommendations on 
reorganization and on increases in budget allowances on 
which the Commission “reinforces and supports” the recom- 
mendations of the Mayor’s Committee. 
. An interesting sidelight on the process of reorganization 
going on in the Home Relief Bureau, is seen in a recent 
statement of labor policy issued by Mr. Knauth. In this the 
Bureau “reaffirms its recognition of the elementary right of 
workers to organize and deal with the administration either 
individually or through representatives of their choosing, free 
from interference, coercion or restraint,” offers a working 
basis for developing adequate machinery for such dealing, 
and authorizes the directors of its various divisions, “‘subject 
to the authority of federal, state and city governments” to 
establish the necessary procedures. 


When Jobs Show ‘Themselves 
Fee SLING regions know a type of sport in which 


the hounds bark as loudly and huntsmen run as boister- 
ously as though a panic-stricken red-brushed varmint were 
loping full speed ahead of them. But it is only a drag hunt— 
which means, to our non-technical comprehension, that a fox- 
and-anise-scented cloth has been dragged along the field to 
lay a scent for the hounds. There is just as much exercise, 
but no fox. 

The hue and cry of hunters for relief chiselers, dole-made 
paupers, young people who have never worked and therefore 
never want to, is loud enough for a real quarry. Maybe the 
relief-critic huntsmen are making enough kills to sustain 
their love of the chase. But every so often a true story reaches 
the light which seems to indicate that, perhaps, after all, 
it’s only a drag hunt. 

The New York World-Telegram recently ran a small 
classified advertisement, “Help wanted, boys and girls: light 
factory assembly work. Code wages and labor conditions.” 
The same paper next day, reporting the response, said: 

Bands of boys and girls, flourishing newspapers, swept into 
Fourteenth Street at the crack of dawn. In determined pha- 
lanxes the younger generation, looking for a job, threw itself 
against the doors... and eddied into the street, blocking traffic. 
Through the windows of the factory, employees ... saw weaker 
members fall under the feet of their rivals. . . . Policemen 
formed lines and the employment office was opened. ‘Twenty-five 
boys and girls were hired. 
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Town Meetings for Health 


EWS-of-the-month for public health people is the drive 

announced by the National Health Council to tell Amer- 
icans, especially city people, what public health has done for 
them and could do if they would back the effort. The Council 
brings together seventeen national voluntary health agencies co- 
operating with official and voluntary health workers and com- 
munity groups. Using the slogan Health Today and Tomorrow, 
the campaign will seek to aid and activate local efforts in com- 
munity health education all over the lot, through the next four 
months, especially in some 400 cities where health and social 
work groups are so organized as to provide strong cooperation. 
The culmination of the campaign will be a beneficent epidemic 
of old-fashioned town meetings to be held on or as near to 
October 21 as possible. In these meetings it is hoped to bring 
together not just the health workers of each community but 
responsible citizens of all kinds to discuss the health assets and 
liabilities of their own home town. The campaign, moreover, is 
not a self-limited matter, but the beginning of a united and 
continuing effort on the part of the national health agencies 
to help keep the public in step with the scientific knowledge and 
resources which official and voluntary health workers are pre- 
pared to use for their benefit. Publicity kits, bibliographies and 
the like have been prepared and may be had from Margery 
Currey, publicity director, the National Health Council, 50 
West 50 Street, New York, who also is ready and more than 
willing to steer special inquiries for printed material, interviews 
and so on through the comprehensive resources of the Council’s 
library and membership. 


Teachers and Tuberculosis 


OOD for summer thought for educators and parents ap- 

pears in a recently reported tuberculosis survey of teachers 
and other personnel of the public schools in Minneapolis (Tu- 
berculosis Among Employees of the Minneapolis Schools, by 
Francis E. Harrington, M.D., J. Arthur Myers, M.D., and 
Ida Levine, M.D. Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Vol. 104, No. 21). The first thought is the ignorance, even 
supersitition, with which some of the teachers resisted the order 
of the school board that they submit to skin tests or X-ray 
examination for tuberculosis; the second, that while relatively 
few showed probable evidence of current tuberculous disease 
and only one had to be required to take leave of absence for 
treatment because she was a menace to her pupils, the survey 
showed a need for such protection in the interests both of the 
pupils and the teachers themselves. All findings were kept con- 
fidential and teachers were referred to their own physicians for 
actual diagnosis and for treatment when examinations sug- 
gested the need. In some cases the X-rays showed need for 
treatment of other conditions. The authors believe that a tuber- 
culosis problem exists in many school systems everywhere and 
that a survey is important for its value, among other things, 
in educating teachers respecting that disease. 


Q. E. D. 


HAT most sensitive thermometer, the public pocketbook, 

has registered the lasting satisfaction of Rutherford Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, with the health demonstration inaugurated there 
in 1924 in cooperation with the Commonwealth Fund. A recent 
report (Ten Years of Rural Health Work, by W. Frank 
Walker. On request, from the Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 
57 Street, New York) records not only the falling deathrates 
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and the rising health appraisal scores that followed through the 
next ten years but also the factors that helped the demonstra- 
tion to become a stable part of the life of the county. Among 
them are the pioneer work of the Red Cross nurse who worked 
there alone before the demonstration came; the leadership in the 
community of a practical business man, whose disinterested 
endorsement stamped health work as a worthwhile investment, 
and the interest aid ability of leadership in the state health 
department and in the county staff itself. This report is not 
only a record to which Tennessee may point with pride; it also 
is an informing guide to other communities, and especially to 
counties, in showing what able organized effort can do. Dr. 
Walker finds three. outstanding results: 

The yearly interest in public health of that small group of lead- 
ers has grown to include a majority of citizens and is reflected in 
the support of the local program by the county court. The validity 
of methods of public health protection and promotion has been 
demonstrated by the reduction in the morbidity and the mortality 
of those groups directly reached by the program. Certain out- 
standing characteristics of the local work have been stamped in- 
delibly upon the program for health work in Tennessee and in 
other states. 


Honors on the Air 


UMOR, character and timeliness are among the virtues 

for which the Social Work Publicity Council cited the 
Health Hunters broadcasts of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health in listing them among ten outstanding pieces of 
social and health publicity for 1934-35. The citation left out 
one especially interesting fact. These radio plays are wholly 
the work of home—that is to say—staff talent, all the way from 
the writing to the acting and direction. The genial “Dr. Jones” 
who presides over the destinies of the imaginary village Utopia 
in the plays week after week actually is a doctor! Getting out 
a play a week is a lot of work for an office staff, but apparently 
also a lot of fun, especially now that the feature has built up a 
loyal following so that a single broadcast sometimes draws hun- 


Pertinent Publications 


HOSPITAL ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICS. A Manual for 
Hospitals. 85 pp. Price $1 of the American Hospital Association, 18 
East Division Street, Chicago. 


PREPARED by an advisory committee on accounting, au- 
thorized for publication by the trustees of the Association 
on recommendation of the eminent Council on Community 
Relations and Administrative Practice, and intended for 
medium-sized hospitals. 


THE MORTALITY FROM CANCER. THE MORTALITY FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS. Monographs 1 and 2 in a Twenty Year Mortality 
Review. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 


StTupigs of experience among the industrial policy holders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1911-1930. 


ACCIDENT FACTS, 1935 Edition. The National Safety Council, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 50 cents the single copy, with spe- 
cial rates on quantity, from the Council. 


GrapHs, tables and text set forth the statistics of acci- 
dents in the United States in 1934 and offer many clues 
for prevention. A 32 page reprint has been made of the 
section dealing with motor vehicle accidents; 20 cents the 
single copy; less for quantities. 


THE SCIENTIST LOOKS AT THE EMOTIONALLY UNSTABLE 
CHILD. Part IJ. By Howard W. Potter, M.D. and Edward Liss, 
M.D. Child Research Clinic of The Woeds Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 
Single copies on request. 


Papers on Family Situations in Relation to the Emo- 
tionally Unstable Child and Play Techniques in Child 
Analysis, taken, like their forerunners in the previously 
published Part I, from a series of conferences by dis- 
tinguished experts. 
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dreds of replies. (On average stations it sometimes is estimated 
that there are a hundred listeners for each response received 
from an afternoon broadcast.) The largest number of letters 
so far—387—came in response to a play dealing with venereal 
disease. The actual term was used in the concluding remarks 
though not in the play itself. This result seems to show that 
radio managers have imputed a non-existent squeamishness to 
the public when they have ruled venereal disease off the air. 
The next largest number of replies came from Bess Tries An 
Experiment, telling how the ladies of Utopia planned low-cost 
menus for a week. Mental hygiene had the air in a play cen- 
tered on the village gossip; seasonal events, such as Washing- 
ton’s birthday, gave other leads, in that case for a play dealing 
with medicine in Washington’s day. 

Originally used only on station WGY in Schenectady, the 
plays now are transcribed electrically and broadcast regularly 
from eighteen stations throughout the state, while records are 
lent also for presentation at meetings, conferences, and so on. 
Each is planned for a fifteen-minute program, allowing time for 
introductory and concluding remarks, which are not part of the 
record but are delivered by the local announcer, who can vary 
them to chime in with local interests. Five duplicate records are 
made at the time of the transcription (more can be made later, 
if needed) and each can be used as many as thirty times, though 
the first six times are the best. The Department estimates that 
a fifteen minute broadcast costs $4.10. The spontaneity and in- 
genuity of the plays have made them so popular with listeners 
that there has been no difficulty in getting time on the air, with 
afternoon hours in the larger stations and evening hours in some 
of the smaller. 


Defying Diabetes 


HE New York Diabetes Association (386 Fourth Avenue, 

New York) has an exhibit on diabetes which may be bor- 
rowed for staff meetings and conferences within the metro- 
politan area. If desired, the services of a speaker will be 
obtained by the Association as well. The exhibit, prepared by 
Dr. Charles Bolduan, director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation of the New York City Department of Health, sum- 
marizes graphically studies and other data in this field. The 
final poster, headed What You Can Do to Control Diabetes in 
Your City, urges organization of physicians especially equipped 


- in this field, to educate the laity; compilation of local statistics 


on diabetic deaths; graduate instruction of physicians in clinical 
management of diabetes and cooperation of physicians and sur- 
geons in surgical treatment; the provision of facilities where 
physicians may obtain the needed laboratory tests, of ways and 
means to supply insulin to patients, and of leaflets, pamphlets, 
dietetic instructions and the like for physicians to use in the 
education of their patients. 


MENTAL hygiene “has been forging ahead so steadily in inter- 
est,’ the American Public Health Association finds, that for 
the first time an entire session will be given to it at the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in Milwaukee, October 7-12. View- 
points of health departments, health officers and school physi- 
cians will be presented. 


A sEconpD Inter-Chamber Rural Health Conservation Contest 
is announced by the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with the American Public Health Association. De- 
tails and schedules (the latter due March 15, 1936) are to be 
had from the former organization at Washington, D. C., or the 
latter at 50 West 50 Street, New York. 


AppLAusE echoed the remarks of Professor W. H. Kilpatrick 
of Teachers College, addressing the recent annual convention 
of the National League of Nursing Education, when he de- 
clared he did not like the title “trained.” “The nurse is to be 
educated to act on her own responsibility,” Prof. Kilpatrick 
said, “not to be trained to act as a trainer wants her to. I 
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IF YOU EAT STARCHES, 
MEATS, SWEETS-Read This: 


Much of the so-called “indigestion” from 
which so many people suffer, is often merely 
“acid stomach.” A condition said to be brought 
on by the many acid-forming foods which make 
up our modern diets, such as starches, meats, 
sweets. 

A simple way to relieve “acid stomach,” 
is to take a little Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia after meals. Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia quickly and safely neutralizes the 
excess acids in the stomach and relieves 
the distress. 
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don’t like that word training-school.” The transition from “train- 
ing” to “education” seems to be indicated in the good news car- 
ried in the publication of the League’s accredited list of nursing 
schools. There are 309 fewer schools now than in 1932; there 
are 17,000 fewer students than in 1932, and nearly 3000 fewer 
students were graduated in 1934 than three years earlier. 


Tue Pennsylvania State Department of Health has declared 
thumbs down on dance marathons and walkathons because of 
their physical strain on those who participate in them “either 
for lack of parental supervision or innate common sense.” 


Or 100 patients discharged from the New York State mental 
hospitals, 55 will be found living in the community at the end 
of ten years, 23 will have died, and 21 again will be residents 
in a mental hospital. Forty-two of the 55 will not have required 
readmission to a mental hospital at any time in the interval. 
One will be found in some other type of institution. 


THE rigors of reports are double in New Mexico from which 
comes a biennial report in both English and Spanish, the latter 
a translation by the Modern Language Department of the 
State University. An ingenious printing device provides absolute 
impartiality for the state’s two tongues. One cover and halt 
of the pamphlet are in English; the other cover and half, 
printed in the other direction on the page, in Spanish. Each 
therefore has a front place. depending on which way you pick 
the pamphlet up. 
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New H am pshire Insures 
EW HAMPSHIRE, the end of May, joined the short list 


of states which have passed unemployment-insurance leg- 
islation. The bill was drafted by a commission on unemployment 
reserves, appointed by former-Governor Winant, of which 
Prof. Herman Feldman of Dartmouth was chairman. The act 
was drafted to meet the requirements of the Wagner-Lewis- 
Doughton bill and goes into effect only if and when the federal 
measure is passed. It is of the pooled type, including firms with 
ten or more employes. All manual workers are covered, and all 
non-manual workers receiving less than $2500 a year. Farm 
laborers, domestic workers and employes in non-profit-making 
institutions are not protected. There is a provision in the act 
that if any changes are made in the federal measure affecting 
the groups covered, corresponding changes will automatically 
be made in the state coverage. 

Benefits will be paid to eligible unemployed workers on the 
basis of 50 percent of their full time weekly wage, not to exceed 
$15 a week and for not more than sixteen weeks a year. Pay- 
ments are based on one week of benefits for each four weeks of 
employment in the preceding two years. 

The measure calls for contributions from both employers and 
employes, beginning in 1936. Starting at one percent of payroll 
for employers and % percent of wages, in three years contribu- 
tions are to be increased to 3 percent of payrolls and 1 percent 
of wages. Appeal tribunals are set up under the act, with rep- 
resentatives of employers, employes and the public. — 


Child Labor and Relief 


HE extent to which child labor returns as a result of the 

Supreme Court decision in the Schechter case depends in 
part on the attitude of relief agencies toward the employment of 
children, according to Courtenay Dinwiddie, general secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee. At the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Montreal he urged that public and pri- 
vate relief agencies adopt a policy of maintaining, in families 
receiving relief, the child labor standards formerly established 
through the NRA codes. Mr. Dinwiddie said: 

I would like to see every public and private relief-giving agency 
in this country adopt a ruling that children under sixteen in 
families receiving relief, must not leave school for work. 

Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the US Children’s Bureau, 
J. Prentice Murphy, executive secretary of the Philadelphia 
Children’s Bureau and Mr. Dinwiddie made a strong plea for 
immediate ratification of the child labor amendment by the 
twelve more states necessary to its enactment. 


Homework 


ae ee as to the impossibility of safeguarding indus- 
trial homeworkers by regulation of their disorganized 
industry is contained in a study recently published by the 
Women’s Bureau of the US Department of Labor dealing with 
the situation in Rhode Island (Industrial Homework in Rhode 
Island, with special reference to the lace industry, by Harriet 
Byrne and Bertha Adair. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau No. 
131, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 5 cents). The 
facts were obtained from payrolls, and from interviews with 
workers. The code for the lace industry, in which the greatest 
amount of homework was found in Rhode Island, fixed a mini- 
mum of $13 to be paid “any of the employes” and a 40-hour 
maximum week, The employers drew up a voluntary agreement 
to be signed by all their homeworkers, under which employes 
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were not to work over forty hours a week, nor accept wage 
rates which would yield them less than $13 a week. The in- 
adequacy of such an agreement was shown in the survey, when 
investigators found that there was laxity in having it signed, 
and that many more persons worked than appeared on the pay- 
rolls. Thus in 179 listed homes, 270 more individuals were found 
working. on lace, over a sixth of them children under sixteen. 
With few exceptions, the homeworkers reported that it was 
absolutely impossible for the group to earn the code minimum, 
$13 in forty hours, at the rates paid. Similar conditions were 
found among homeworkers at work on artificial flowers,. gar- 
ters, line and twine, tags and worsted goods. 

A striking contrast*appears in the data for the medium and 
low-priced jewelry industry. Under the jewelry code, as under 
eighty-five other approved codes, homework was prohibited. 

Although there had been a great deal of homework in the jewelry 
industry in Providence prior to the NRA, as far as the Women’s 
Bureau agents were able to discover, the prohibition under the 
codes has been effective. 

The report recommends, on the basis of the facts uncovered, 
that all industrial homework be abolished, with carefully safe- 
guarded exceptions for handicapped workers. 


Standards by Compact 


4p HE Supreme Court decision on NRA gives added interest 
to the movement for interstate compacts establishing and 
safeguarding labor standards. Though interstate compacts on 
such matters as boundaries, bridges and waterways have been 
in existence for many years, the use of this method for harmon- 
izing state labor laws is a comparatively recent suggestion. 
The first interstate compact in this field, a minimum wage 
agreement, was signed by representatives of the governors of 
seven northeastern states in 1934. Child labor was the next 
subject agreed on by these states for compact action, and a 
tentative agreement was drafted. The conference at the present 
time is working on a compact on hours of labor. Five states in 
their legislative sessions this year took action on interstate com- 
pacts. In Connecticut, an Interstate Compact Commission was 
established. Massachusetts passed a bill enlarging the member- 
ship of its Compact Commission. The New Hampshire legisla- 
ture ratified the minimum wage compact. In New Jersey, a law 
was passed creating a Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
the niembers of which have been appointed by the governor; a 


Surveys and Studies 


THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK, a report by the Governor's Commission on Unem- 
ployment Relief. 79 Madison Avenue, New York. 


The organization and operation of a state employment 
service and its relationship to relief administration. 


EDUCATIONAL REFUNDS IN INDUSTRY, by Eleanor Davis. 
phe ain Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
av. cents, 


The experience of a few corporations in supplementing 
their own vocational training by encouraging employes to 
take educational courses “outside.” 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN TRADE UNIONISM, by Elsie 
Glueck. Affiliated Schools for Workers, 302 East 35 Street, New 
York. 35 cents. 


A hundred-page review of the subject—clear, readable, 
wide in range—of special value to adult and workers’ 
classes and round tables. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, a summary of some existing gov- 
ernmental and private plans. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 


A revision of a useful series of monographs first published 
in 1931, here brought down to date and included in one 
large pamphlet. 
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commission for interstate industrial compacts has been created 
in New York. 

Critics of the compact procedure object to its slowness, point- 
ing out that it is necessary not only for the state commissions to 
agree on the subject and terms of a compact but, before it goes 
into effect, the compact must be ratified by the legislature of 
each state and by Congress. 


Economics Laboratory 


LANS for a social-economic laboratory are announced by 

the US office of the International Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute, Room 600, 130 East 22 Street, New York. The laboratory 
will be established ‘“‘as a center for teaching and research in the 
field of social-economic problems.” Alfons Goldschmidt, who 
was one of the chief speakers at the IRI Regional Conference 
in November, 1934 [see The Survey, December, page 384] will 
serve as its director. The program of study for 1935-6 includes 
two lecture courses, and four seminars: economic planning; 
economic basis of racial problems; economic causes and conse- 
quences of war, reorientation in teaching economics. There will 
also be opportunity for “research into unexplored or imperfectly 
explored fields.” It is hoped that the social-economic laboratory 
will provide: 

A center of teaching, conference and research in which the 
specific problems of industrial practice and development may ‘be 
studied exactly as in a laboratory in the physical sciences problems 
of physics are studied and brought to a solution, 


Governor Hersert LEHMAN of New York vetoed the Byrne- 
Canney bill which provided special schedules of limited compen- 
_ sation for employes suffering from silicosis and other dust dis- 
eases. These occupational diseases therefore come automatically 
under the all-inclusive occupational disease amendment, now a 
part of the state workmen’s compensation law. This coverage 
gives the full benefit of the compensation law to workers in 
dust-hazard trades who contract silicosis after September 1, 
1935. The state industrial commissioner estimates, on the basis 
of the experience of other states, that the all-inclusive occupa- 
tional disease amendment will add less than 2 percent to the cost 
of workmen’s compensation in New York. 


By unanimous decision, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
recently upheld the state law guaranteeing jury trials for al- 
leged violations of injunctions and for contempt cases. Legisla- 
tion modeled after the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932, remov- 
ing discriminations against labor in the issuance of injunctions 
and in contempt cases, was enacted this year in New York, 
North Dakota and Maryland. Thirteen states now have such 
laws. The concurring opinion of Justice George W. Maxey in 
the Pennsylvania case has been reprinted by the American Civil 
Liberties Union (31 Union Square, New York. 10 cents). It is 
a full statement of the argument in favor of limiting the use 
of injunctions in industrial disputes and providing jury trials 
for those charged with violating injunctions. 


THOUGH the policy of vacations-with-pay for industrial work- 
ers is growing in favor, it is not yet widely accepted, according 
to a survey and report, Recent Trends in Vacation Policies for 
Wage Earners, by the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University. The practice of 100 firms is analyzed. Of these, 
thirty-eight give vacation with pay; while sixty-two do not do 
so. Twenty-one had experimented with the plan before the 
depression. The most liberal type of plan gives time off with 
pay after one year’s continuous service, usually a week, some- 
times two. But some firms were found to require two, three, 
five or in one case fifteen years as an initial service record. The 
report warns that “the hundred companies are undoubtedly 
more liberal in their employment policies than the average.” 
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Youch at Geneva 
be) ake made itself heard so effectively at the International 


Labor Organization conference in Geneva that it speeded 
up the deliberations of that body by at least a year. Following 
the plea for consideration of the problems of unemployed youth 
made in many languages by more than 200 young people, many 
of whom had journeyed to Geneva by bicycle and afoot from 
other countries, the conference voted, 96 to 26, to give urgent 
attention to youth problems. This means adopting its recom- 
mendations at this session instead of next year. The young peo- 
ple represented every shade of opinion. According to the New 
York Vimes: 

They came in green shirts, white shirts and gray shirts, but 
mostly in ordinary dirty shirts. . . . Their flags, red, green, orange 
and white, were parked together, the Communist hammer and 
sickle rubbing a Christian cross. 

The petitions they brought with them were stacked ten feet 
high and were said to represent millions of signers. Speaking 
in most of the languages of Western Europe, the representa- 
tives of the younger generation told of youth in distress, and 
their common plea, “we want work, and want it urgently.” 
Several also voiced objection to military preparation as a sub- 
stitute for work. There was demand for unemployment insur- 
ance, vocational training, raising the school age to eighteen, 
health protection. It was the first appeal of its kind ever made 


to the ILO. 


Schools for Talent 


CHOOLS for gifted pupils which will combine a regulas 

highschool course with special study in art and music are 
to be started experimentally as part of New York City’s public 
school system this fall. The school of music which will begin 
with a small enrollment, probably about 100 students, will be 
coeducational. Its purpose will be, not to train professional 
musicians, but to further the study of music as a cultural activ- 
ity. Each pupil will be required to learn at least one orchestral 
instrument, in order that a “model highschool orchestra” may 
be organized. Sight singing, choral singing and harmony will 
have important place in the curriculum. There will be an art 
school for boys and one for girls, each with professional artists 
on the teaching staff. All pupils for the special schools must 
pass the regular highschool entrance examinations before taking 
the special tests to determine their eligibility for the new schools. 
The school is one of the fruits of the Municipal Art Commit- 
tee organized by Mayor LaGuardia, with Mrs. Henry Breck- 
inridge as chairman. Dr. Walter Damrosch will serve as head 
of the advisory board for the new schools. 


Negro Highschools 


HE number of southern Negro boys and girls who go to 

highschool, and the kind of educational opportunity offered 
them are surveyed in the latest of the John F. Slater Fund 
Studies: County Training Schools and Public Secondary Edu- 
cation for Negroes in the South, by Edward E. Redcay. (‘The 
John F. Slater Fund, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) 
In 1911, when the Slater Fund first became interested in this 
field there were only sixty-four urban and very few rural schools 
for colored children. Today there are 2003 public schools offer- 
ing one to four years beyond the grades to Negroes. Particularly 
in the rural areas, however, the one- and two-year highschool 
is very common. Four states—Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and South Carolina—reported only sixteen accredited four-year 
highschools for Negroes in 1933, The county training schools, 
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supported cooperatively by the Fund and by local public school 
authorities, offer eighth grade and highschool work for pupils 
from all parts of the county. While some of them conform to 
the standard pattern: 

The majority . . . represent an unusual type of consolidated school 
offering the regular highschool subjects and, in addition, a variety 
of courses and community services adapted to the needs of the 
agrarian Negro. 

One of the chief recommendations, based on the writer’s two- 
year field work study in fourteen southern states is that— 
local, county, state and philanthropic agencies establish and main- 
tain at least one experimental small high school for Negroes in 
each of the southern states as a means of discovering desirable 
information for use in further secondary development. 


Trips for Teachers 


Er reetet ike to teacher-training some of the progressive 
school methods used with children, a group of student 
teachers and staff members from the Cooperative School (69 
Bank Street, New York) took a bus trip to the West Virginia 
coal area and to Washington. Like other trips arranged by the 
school for teachers in training, this was approached “in terms 
of earth forces, work habits, social implications, mores, and 
the place of government in the social scene.” The trip included 
a day underground in a coal mine, a carefully arranged meet- 
ing with company officials, visits to workers’ homes, a visit to 
a subsistence homestead, several days in government depart- 
ments in Washington. Commenting on the experience, Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell, one of the founders and a teacher of the 
school, writes in the school bulletin: 

For the first time the student teachers have had a group ex- 
perience profound enough in both intellectual and emotional quality 
to make it spill over into dramatics, painting, language-work—into 
almost every organized avenue of expression which the curriculum 
at Bank Street affords them. Teachers who are used to this 
response from children, teachers who watch for this evidence of 
“outgo” after a trip or any other vivid “intake” experience, will 
smile with us at this evidence that the learning process is the same 
with adults as with children. 

In the same unusually interesting number of the bulletin, one 
of the student teachers writes: 

I think that all of us... felt that study of the narrower tech- 
niques of teaching in the classroom is not enough, if we are to be 
teachers with anything fundamental to offer children in the present- 
day world. If trips in their environment at their own levels are 
valid for children, then trips in the larger social environment are 
valid for us at our more adult levels. Not only valid, but essential, 


if we are to have any but a perfunctory connection with the world 
around us. 


Commencement Items 
W ITH the close of the school year came a large crop of 


cases involving questions of academic freedom. Six stu- 
dents and three technicians were dropped by Columbia Univer- 
sity’s medical school, all of them members of a non-political 
anti-war committee. In addition, two faculty members of the 
committee have been asked to resign. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University and one-time Nobel 
Peace Prize recipient, has refused to intervene on behalf of the 
pacifists. 

The National Student League charges that several senior stu- 
dents of a Brooklyn, N. Y. highschool have been refused 
admission to the colleges or universities of their choice because 
of their activities on April 12 in connection with a student strike 
against war. 

The Academic Freedom Committee of the American Civil 
Liberties Union has been unable to get the cooperation of ad- 
ministrative authorities of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
its effort to investigate the dismissal of Prof. Granville Hicks. 
Professor Hicks, well-known Communist editor and critic, has 
taught at the Institute for six years. He was notified May 10 
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that retrenchment of expenditures necessitated his dismissal, and 
was given a half-year’s salary. No other member of the Insti- 
tute’s faculty is being let out for reasons of economy. 

Prof. Winslow Hallett of Cedar Crest College, Allentown, 
Pa., was dismissed without a written statement of the reasons 
and without a hearing on the charges against him. No question 
of his professional competence was ever raised. He was active 
in organizing a local of the American Federation of Teachers, 
and in the work of the Unemployed League during the past 
winter. 

The Board of Trustees of Connecticut State College refused 
to rescind their ban on campus discussion of compulsory mili- 
tary training [see The Survey, June 15, page 181]. Any public 
discussion of the question on the campus subjects students or 
faculty members to “cause for dismissal.” 


Education on the Air 


PLAN under which more radio hours will be allotted to 

purely educational programs is to be worked out by a com- 
mittee of educators, broadcasting officials, physicians, federal 
officers and, probably, welfare specialists, organized by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. John W. Studebaker, com- 
missioner of education, is serving as chairman of the committee. 
The study was decided upon following a two-day hearing before 
the commission, at which Arthur G. Crane, president of the 
University of Wyoming, proposed that a federal public broad- 
casting system be established purely for educational programs. 
Such a system, Dr. Crane submitted, would supplement, not 
supplant, the present system. The management would be vested 
in some fifty national, regional and state boards, and the pro- 
grams kept entirely free of advertising. 

You and Your Government, the program which was given 
the award of the Women’s National Radio Committee as the 
“best non-musical sustaining program” on the air, is continuing 
through the summer with a series entitled Taxation for Pros- 
perity. The programs are under the auspices of the Committee 
on Civic Education of the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education and the American Political Science Association, 
with the cooperation of the National Municipal League. 


Max Lerner, professor of politics at Sarah Lawrence College, 
is heading the faculty of the third annual Institute for Social 
Progress being held on the Wellesley College campus this 
month. The twelve morning lectures are divided into three 
groups under the titles, The Conditions of Plenty, The Riddle 
of Social Change, Persistent Problems Under Any Economic 
System. There is a choice of ten afternoon round tables. 


Howarp W. Ox ey, who has been serving as educational ad- 
viser for the CCC camps in the second corps area with head- 
quarters in New York City has been appointed educational di- 
rector for all the CCC camps. He succeeds C. 8. Marsh, who 
resigned to become associate director of the American Council 
on Education. There are now more than 170,000 taking part in 
the educational programs of the camps. 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE, the young experimental college for 
women, has divided the traditional “long vacation” in two parts, 
with a free summer of two months, and a two months “winter 
field and reading period.” The last issue of the Bennington Col- 
lege Bulletin describes this innovation, and discusses some of its 
advantages and disadvantages. The evidence here offered seems 
to justify “the two months’ stretch away from college, which 
makes possible concentrated periods of field work which could 
not be achieved in any shorter time.” The gains in the plan are 
probably on the side of a college located in a remote rural sec- 
tion, as is Bennington, rather than on the side of institutions 
like Harvard, Barnard, Goucher, Bryn Mawr and others sit- 
uated in or very near the concerts, theaters, libraries, and 
museums of a lage city. 
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WPA Gets Going 


‘J ASHINGTON developments in June indicate a planned 

continuance of direct-relief grants to the states until the 

new work-relief program hits its stride. For relief use in July 

$115 million was set aside, with intimations that similar action 

would be taken in succeeding months, although on a diminishing 

scale. November is now being mentioned as the month when 
the works program is expected to reach full strength. 

The state Works Progress Administrators (many of whom 
are also state relief administrators) met with WP Administra- 
tor Hopkins June 17-19 to receive instructions regarding the 
new program. They were given copies of such regulations as had 
then been prepared, chief of which was Circular No. 1—Infor- 
mation for Sponsors. 

From this circular it appears that both the federal govern- 
ment and the non-federal units—states, cities, counties, and so 
on,—may sponsor projects to be financed wholly or in part 
from the federal works fund. The WPA, originally conceived 
as an expediting agency, has been authorized ‘“‘to recommend 
and carry on small useful projects designed to assure a maxi- 
mum of employment in all localities.” Around this authoriza- 
tion much of the new program is being built; WPA seems the 
destined big employer in this drive for “jobs to end the dole.” 

Belated discovery of the arithmetical fact that no more than 
$1150 per year can be spent on each job for wages, materials 
and supervision, if 314 million persons are to be given jobs, has 
caused the President to put the brakes on approval of large, 
slow projects of the PWA type. Thus there has been a virtual 
abandonment of housing, rural resettlement, and conservation 
plans except as they may be brought within the low-cost formula 
or may be financed jointly with federal and local funds as PWA 
projects have been in the past. Localities, faced with the pos- 
sibility of having to finance relief to “unemployables,” are not 
expected to be overly eager to put up money on this basis. 

Another difficulty has been the Congressional earmarking of 
the $4 billion fund into eight classifications, a procedure which 
has tied the administration’s hands to a considerable extent. 
WPA spokesmen have indicated that approximately half of the 
fund is so removed from WPA jurisdiction. With 2% million 
persons already on FERA work relief at wages much lower 
than the new WPA scales, it is difficult to see how, after trans- 
fer of these workers to WPA payrolls, there will be much op- 
portunity to expand the program to the size originally set. 

First call is to be given to “persons registered with the US 
Employment Service and on public relief in May, this group to 
be augmented, as the various classifications are exhausted by 
persons going on relief subsequently. The Employment Service 
will furnish all workers for placement on all projects, subject 
to the right of the WPA or the State WP Administrator to 
modify this requirement. Responsibility for reassigning eligible 
persons now employed on state and local projects which are con- 
tinued by the WPA ... is with the Administration.” 


Working Procedures 
DMINISTRATORS of camps and shelters in which 


relief clients are given congregate care will be interested 
in Bulletin WDO-33 of the FERA which lists thirty-one work- 
ing procedures for the construction and operation of camp 
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equipment. Each procedure is essentially a set of specifications 
with simple explanatory notes to guide the camp carpenter 
or handy man in his attempt to construct or operate the equip- 
ment described. For example, the procedure for making wooden 
lockers lists the needed tools and materials, includes drawings 
of the various parts of the locker, with dimensions, and sched- 
ules the various steps in construction. Other procedures cover 
the manufacture of chairs, beds, kitchen and workroom equip- 
ment, and so on. There is even one for “washing and drying 
chicken feathers for pillows.” 


Low Earnings vs Relief 


D O families on relief live better than those just over the 
line who are compelled to subsist on low wages earned 
in private industry? 

The Connecticut ERC recently made a small study in Wind- 
ham County which throws some light on this question. Forty- 
three relief families and an equal number of non-relief fam- 
ilies were surveyed. The non-relief families were chosen from 
a list of those “dependent on private industry and living on 
wages less than the budgetary standard recommended by the 
Commission.” The findings, while too fragmentary to be con- 
clusive, are nevertheless of considerable interest. 

It was found that the average weekly income of a self-sus- 
taining family of five persons is $32.71, whereas the average 
gross weekly budget of a dependent family of the same size 
is $18.56. The catch lies in the fact that the self-sustaining 
family usually has more than one member at work. Thus while 
the wage of the chief breadwinner may be less than the ERC 
budgetary allowance for a family of the same size, the income 
of the total family group is larger. “The high standard of 
living achieved by the American working man,” says the ERC 
Bulletin, ‘““Can be closely correlated with the fact that accord- 
ing to estimates based on the 1930 census there were 2.3 wage 
earners per family.” 

The study revealed, among other things, that the self-sus- 
taining families are spending a far larger proportion of their 
income for food than is allowed in relief budgets. “The aver- 
age weekly expenditure for food is $13.63 for a family of five 
persons as contrasted with the standard of $9 recommended by 
the Commission. Rents, however, are lower in the case of the 
non-relief families, as many of them are living in mill houses.” 


Social Work in Relief 


SSERTING that “there appears to be some confusion in 
the minds of the public and among social workers them- 
selves” as to the function of social work in the administration 
of unemployment relief, a confusion “partly due to the fact 
that social work has been mistakenly identified with social case 
work,” Josephine C. Brown, administrative assistant in the 
FERA, recently issued a statement presenting the position of 
the FERA in regard to social work in the administration of 
unemployment relief. The statement with its definition of the field 
and function of the social worker in FERA is of such importance 
to relief workers that it is here quoted practically in full: 
“Social work has a wide scope which is not always clearly 
recognized. It includes: Social Planning (community organiza- 
tion), Group Work (recreation, club work), Social Case 
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Work, and Administration of Unemployment (mass) Relief. 

“Each type of social work shapes its methods to meet the 
needs it serves: the community; the group; the family and the 
individual are served by the first three. ‘The fourth takes 
something from each of the others, because it serves a clientele 
which is composed of families and individuals, and cuts across 
group and community lines but. is conditioned by both. This 
clientele presents a (common) mass need—economic; with a 
(common) mass underlying cause or problem—unemployment 
—and calls for a common treatment—relief. 

“Because eligibility for relief must be determined by the ex- 
tent to which the individual lacks available means of support 
and because the amount of relief must be determined by the 
extent of the individuals’ needs, certain of the methods em- 
ployed in social case work are used. 

“Tt is important to remember, however, that much of social 
case work practice is directed towards the treatment of prob- 
lems inherent in individuals, and families—their inadequacies, 
their failures, their personality difficulties. The administration 
of unemployment relief is directed at a common problem which 
is outside the individual and beyond his control and in this 
area must create its own methods. 

“The unemployed may have other problems and difficulties 
inherent in themselves (probably many of them have), but it 
is not the function of the relief administration per se to in- 
quire into these problems or treat them. If the unemployed 
request advice and assistance with these other problems the re- 
lief administration may furnish social treatment by develop- 
ing social case work as an additional public welfare function, 
but only when there are workers available who are well 
equipped to give it.” 

Miss Brown then goes on to describe the practice of social 
work in the administration of unemployment relief: 

“The social worker takes the attitude that the applicant 

is in need through no fault of his own. Relief is regrettable 
but no disgrace. The government recognizes its responsibility. 
The social worker is the government’s agent—handling public 
funds. It merely happens that for the time being the social 
worker is on one side of the desk and the applicant on the 
other. 
“Since public funds must be distributed on an equitable 
basis, it is necessary to determine both eligibility and the ex- 
tent of need. The social worker and applicant undertake to 
do this together, taking into account facts regarding income, 
expenses, work history, work record, looking ahead to future 
employment. References are given as they would be given 
to a bank or department store by anyone wanting to open an 
account. Then references are looked up, income and expenses 
checked, budget deficiency estimated, all on a_ business-like 
basis, maintaining a self-respecting relationship. 

“Relief is given in cash preferably and the client is allowed 
to spend it as he has spent his income in the past, without 
checking up or reporting. The follow-up is on the same basis 
and in the same spirit—the client is asked to report if there is 
any change in his circumstances. 

“Training is required to administer relief because the worker 
must have skill in handling the human element in the relation- 
ships, as well as an appreciation of human values. This is of 
importance both to the client and to the government. To the 
client because it maintains self-respect and morale—to the 
government because, among other things, it makes possible a 
right interpretation of a refusal of relief when a refusal is 
necessary and insures a friendly and understanding acceptance 
of the refusal on the part of the applicant. 

“The visitors need to know what information is necessary 
and how to secure it in accordance with the practice described 
above; how to give relief promptly, adequately and in relation 
to the needs of the applicant; how to understand the difficulties 
presented by the applicant, the resources of the administration 
for meeting them and how to advise the applicant in making 
the best use of them. They also should know how to use agen- 
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ing a new type of social work and of public welfare. We are 
adapting whatever is applicable from the rest of social work 
and adding the results of our own experience in standards, 
methods, training and terminology.” 

Not all social workers agree with Miss Brown’s analysis 
which seems to delimit too sharply the case worker to the field 
of “problems inherent in individuals.” Her position with the 
government, however, gives her pronouncement a major sig- 
nificance. 


Clearing Out the Rolls 


af an effort to clear out the relief rolls in preparation for 
the new work program, many state ERAs have been re- 
sponding to a suggestion from Washington by requiring their 
clients to make reapplication for relief. 

In Illinois the suspension of federal aid in May gave the 
IERC an opportunity to make a technical closing of many 
cases. All persons who had been on the rolls for six months 
or more were carefully reexamined as to eligibility when re- 
lief was resumed. Tentative reports covering the first week’s 
campaign in this direction showed that from 8 to 10 percent of 
the case load would be eliminated through this process. 

The Washington State DPW issued a bulletin early in June 
saying that “the month of June has been set aside by the 
FERA for a complete reexamination of the eligibility of all 
persons receiving unemployment relief.” County offices were 
asked to explain to all clients that they would be required 
to make reapplication and to submit a “resource statement” 
setting forth in detail their present financial situation. Addi- 
tional social-service staff was authorized to make this review 
effective. 

The Michigan EWRC notified its county units that “the 
fact that employment is to be from relief rolls will undoubt- 
edly have a tendency to increase the number of relief applica- 
tions, and makes it imperative at this time for every county 
to review its method of dealing with new and renewed appli- 
cations.” A careful reexamination of active case load was also 
ordered. ; 

Minnesota asked that every case be rechecked during June, 
suggesting that the counties and cities use such procedures as 
seemed wise to them. “In a great many localities, it will be 
advisable to mail the ‘reapplication for relief’ blank to the 
client, to be filled out by him and returned to the county of- 
fice. In localities where the case load is not large, the visitors 
may have time to take the new application form into the home. 
Elsewhere, the responsibility for securing the recheck may be 
placed upon the intake workers.” 

The Georgia ERA has ruled that “effective June 1, no di- 
rect relief may be given. Every employable person eligible for 4 
relief is to be assigned to a project: all unemployables are to | 
be reported to local authorities.” 

Colorado, sensitive to charges that ‘“moochers” infest the re- 
lief rolls, has resorted to the use of “signed and sworn state- 
ments” covering the application of every relief client in the 
state. In addition, “the state officials will continue to invite 
statements regarding those persons who still continue to de- 
fraud the government,” in the attempt to make it more diff- 
cult for “chiselers” to remain on relief. 


Public Works in England 


4 Pes question is frequently asked, “What has been the 
British experience with public works as a measure for 
dealing with unemployment?” Charles Mallet, writing in the 
June Contemporary Review, gives a partial answer: 

We have had a good deal of recent experience to instruct us on 


the relation between unemployment and public works. In the ten 
years which immediately followed the War the unemployment 
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cies and other community resources in the interest of the fam- 
ilies on relief. 
“In the administration of unemployment relief we are creat- 
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problem was even more serious than it is today and very active 
efforts were made by Mr. Lloyd George’s Government to solve 
Bsa ira 


In 1918 it was declared on high authority that half a million 
houses must be supplied without delay. Great energy was shown. 
. . . Money was not spared. Yet the results on the whole were 
very disappointing: a few score houses in 1919, a few thousand in 
1920, 38,000 early in 1921. There proved to be a serious lack of 
bricklayers and competent workmen. The program had to be 
reconsidered and limited. ... Three or four years of lavish effort 
and expenditure under Government supervision had neither pro- 
duced a large number of cheap houses nor materially affected the 
numbers of the unemployed. _ 

Likewise the road-building program, begun in 1918, is de- 
clared to have been a failure as a means of reducing unem- 
ployment. “Payments made out of the Road Fund between 
1925 and 1933 exceeded £450 million,” says Mr. Mallet, “yet 
the unemployment figures for those years were comparatively 
little affected.” 

Land settlement, too, proved disappointing: 

Here again it cannot be said that Lloyd George's experience 
while in office was encouraging. The Government of that day was 
full of plans for rural development and regeneration. . . . [These 
plans] did not succeed. . . . They contributed little to the problem 
of the unemployed. 

The author concludes with a plea for planned emigration 
from Great Britain to her dominions and colonies. 


Red Gross Food Course 


AY interesting service was rendered by the American Red 
Cross in Scranton and Lackawanna County, Pa., a few 
months ago when Melva B. Bakke, nutrition consultant at- 
tached to the national headquarters of the ARC, conducted a 
food and nutrition course for the professional groups of that 
community. Nearly two hundred persons from the local ERB, 
Welfare Association, Visiting Nurse Association, the day nur- 
series and the public schools attended throughout a two-week 
period. 

The institute was the result of a survey made by the local 
Emergency Child Health Committee in which it was disclosed 
that 40 percent of the children in the county were malnourished. 
The objective was to provide the professional workers with 
nutrition information which they could apply in discussing food 
problems with the 20,000 families on relief. Local dietitians and 
relief officials cooperated in making the course a success. 


Job Refusals Studied 


N an attempt to adjudge the validity of widespread com- 
plaints to the effect that relief clients refuse to work when 
jobs are offered, the FERA recently conducted a study in 
Baltimore to determine exactly how frequently and for what 
reasons persons receiving public relief refuse to accept jobs 
in private employment. 

All alleged refusals of jobs for the months of March and 
April, 1935—a total of 195—were carefully investigated. The 
first fact that emerged was that this number was much less 
than might have been anticipated, in view of the frequency 
witn which the charge of loafing had been bandied about the 
community. The sources of information on these 195 cases were 
the registration and complaint files at the public employment 
office, the central file and district office records of the local 
ERA, the case worker on the case involved, a call made at the 
residence of the case by a special field worker, and many 
personal interviews by the supervisor of the study, as well as 
all related data from the social service department and the 
records of physicians and hospitals, when necessary. In addi- 
tion to these, many of the leading personnel men and employ- 
ment agencies of the city were consulted, and interested pri- 
vate citizens were invited to cooperate. “It should be noted, 
however,” says the director of the study, “that from all of 
these outside sources not a single additional lead was secured.” 
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While it is not claimed that every case in the city was dis- 
covered, all that could be found were carefully investigated. 

A summary statement of the more important findings of the 
study follows: 

The evidence gleaned indicates that the many broad generaliza- 
tions about “job refusals” to which the public has been exposed 
have been based upon a few sporadic incidents and much loose talk. 

Of the 195 cases against which the accusation of “job refusal” 
was leveled in March and April, only four were clear cases of 
unjustified refusal. In the remaining cases the charges were un- 
justified or the refusal was due to extenuating circumstances. 

Of the total cases, thirty-one involved domestic servants among 
whom the problem of “unemployability” by reason of family com- 
position was found to be acute. This group was also peculiarly 
subject to low wage scales which frequently sank below the mini- 
mum subsistence levels established by the relief administration. 

Of the 164 cases involving other occupations (including the four 
adjudged to be “flat refusals”), sixty-five were found to be per- 
sons who had never been on the relief rolls or who were at the 
time outside the jurisdiction of the relief authorities; sixty-five 
were either at work or were permanently or temporarily unem- 
ployable; fifteen did not receive the call or did not get the job; 
ten refused for extenuatory reasons; and in five cases the records 
were confused but pointed toward the guiltlessness of the client. 

On the whole, the notion that “forcible measures should be intro- 
duced into the relief program to get.able bodied persons to work” 
is a gross extravagance. The findings of this study warrant the 
statement that for each man or woman who would refuse a job 
which could reasonably be accepted, there are hundreds who would 
be willing and anxious to accept work if they could thereby 
“set off relief.” 

The study, published June 13, 1935, appears as Research 
Bulletin D-12 of the Division of Research, Statistics and 
Finance of the FERA. 


Fixing Up the Schools 


MPHASIZING physical improvements to many of the 
country’s school structures as one of the most impor- 
tant contributions made by the labor of persons receiving re- 
lief under the state and local relief administrations, the FERA, 
in a recent report, states that 30,188 individual school build- 
ings have been repaired and improved; 1856 new school struc- 
tures have been erected; and 453 state college and university 
buildings improved. 

These figures do not include stadiums, athletic fields, im- 
proved water supplies, or new and improved sanitary facilities 
separate from school buildings; nor do various other projects, 
such as grading and landscaping of grounds, appear in the 
summary, as data were not in all cases complete. 

The repair program has increased the serviceability and 
improved the appearance of thousands of buildings and has 
made them safe from structural failure. The health of pupils 
and teachers has been safeguarded by supplies of pure water 
and provision of scientific ventilation and modern sanitary 
facilities. The hundreds of new buildings and additions have 
increased student capacity, thus relieving overcrowded class- 
rooms. Reports from regional and state relief administrative 
officials indicate that there is scarcely a section of the country 
that has not received benefit from such projects. 

The program has included repairs and additions to existing 

rural and city school buildings as well as to state univeriities, 
state colleges, and institutional schools. Repair and rehabilita- 
tion work embraced roofing, strengthening and replacement 
of foundations, new flues to remove fire hazard, painting, 
cleaning of buildings and grounds, as well as major overhaul 
of structures. New buildings have been carefully designed by 
competent architects in accordance with the best accepted prac- 
tice for each particular type of building and its functions. 
. These school repair and building projects have provided re- 
lief in the form of employment to thousands of skilled and 
unskilled construction workers, as well as to other thousands 
in the material and transportation industries. 
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Reading for Runners 


SOCIAL REFORMERS, by Donald O. Wagner, Macmillan. 749 pp. Price 
$3.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


E are today reaching wild hands for programs of reform 

—work relief, public works, social insurance, decentrali- 
zation of industry, relocation of stranded families: the list is 
familiar. What is the philosophical background for these experi- 
mental remedies? Have they been tried heretofore, and where, 
and to what good end? How much validity do they have in 
the light of the thinking of the age? 

Dr. Wagner implies an answer to some of these questions 
in the compilation of this volume on social reformers. He pre- 
sents social philosophers and reformers of the past century and 
a half, beginning with Adam Smith and ending with John 
Dewey; a biographical sketch in each instance plus carefully 
selected passages from writings constitute his method of presen- 
tation. The selections focus upon the main ideas of each author, 
and have the advantage of the full flavor of the original. In 
many instances some evaluation of the relative significance of 
the writings or ideas of the author is given in the prefatory 
sketch. 

It comes to us with new meaning to find Carlyle, for exam- 
ple, writing in 1843: “What will reflective readers say of a 
Governing Class, such as ours, addressing its Workers with an 
indictment of ‘Over-production.’ . . . The Community with all 
its voices commanded them, saying, ‘Make shirts;——and there 
the shirts are! Well, that is a novelty, in this intemperate Earth, 
with its nine-hundred millions of bare backs!” Or to find a 
German thinker presenting in 1871 the “moderate viewpoint” 
on housing reform, free schools, a system of progressive inheri- 
tance taxes, all ringing a familiar tune. Our self-help projects— 
there they are, with Robert Owen’s personal direction and 
motivation. 

And so we go on down the line, tracing the origin of our 
“new” ideas, culling the best thought of these two centuries 
from the writings of the earnest seekers of the day. Karl Marx 
and Bakunin, Henry George, the Webbs, Lenin and Tolstoy and 
Thorstein Veblen all march past in serious discourse. The se- 
lections are sufficiently long to present a point of view; the 
biographies, despite their brevity, sufficiently detailed to suggest 
the background. 

This book supplies not only a guide for further study and 
thought, but a much needed quick survey of the mainsprings 
of our present-day thinking. It is invaluable for those of us 
who must run while we read. 


Washington, D. C. 


An Analyst Looks at His Work 


FACTS AND THEORIES OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, by Ives Hendrick, 
M.D. Knopf. 308 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


N his preface Dr. Hendrick states that he has written a 

book whose purpose is informative and to enable others 
“to understand how the analyst regards his own work, and 
why.” This might better read “one analyst.” By this standard 
he has written an excellent book. Unfortunately his enthu- 
siasm and dogmatisms impair his critical sense. 

The book is divided into four sections: The Facts of Psycho- 
analysis; the Theories of Psychoanalysis; Therapy by Psycho- 
analysis; The Present Status of Psychoanalysis. The author 
is primarily Freudian but one writing on the defensive. He 
rejects Adler’s ideas and methods, as not reaching the primary 
cause of neurosis. He regards Jung’s procedures merely as 
“4 stimulating academic tutorship rather than an etiological 
therapy.” He discredits Rank after slight praise for daring to 
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try to replace Freud’s ideas by some of his own. He fails to 
define his own views on the psychoanalytic procedures of Mel- 
anie Klein and Anna Freud. As an advocate of special educa- 
tion for all analysts he argues against lay analysts, although 
he admits that the exceptional layman may do preeminent 
therapeutic work. 

He did not consult the original report of the British Medical 
Association on psychoanalysis but bases his ideas and comments 
upon an abstract made by a non-compromising Freudian who 
would not even agree with Freud that it was impossible “to 
foretell the final judgment of posterity upon the value of psycho- 
analysis for psychiatry, psychology, and the mental sciences in 
general.” 

The book is well written and the data are presented in an 
interesting, clear manner, though the reviewer feels it was 
written by one without a sufficient experience in practical medi- 
cine, psychiatry and social work to evaluate the subject. 


New York City Ira 8S. Wirz, M.D. 


Your Tax Bill 


IT’S YOUR MONEY, by Barnet Hodes. Reilly & Lee. 218 pp. Price $1 
postpaid of The Survey. 


WHY PAY TAXES. Copies may be secured from League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities, 114 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin. 


T WO publications on taxation—a book and a pamphlet— 

insist that the taxpayer himself must understand the prob- 
lems of taxation before there can be any hope of their solution. 
Mr. Hodes’ book is geared to give the groaning taxpayer a 
working knowledge of the issues. The, author—a member of 
the Illinois State Tax Commission—answers in a manner free 
from too many confusing statistics such questions as where 
the tax money comes from, what is done with it and how taxa- 
tion can be reduced. For those who think the demands of gov- 
ernment excessive, he paints a dire picture of the results of any 
lapse of govermental function. ‘That economics in govern- 
ment are necessary he agrees; but not merely a cut in taxes 
and a clipping of budgets. The solution lies with the taxpayer 
himself, who has the power to demand improved administration, 
elimination of wasteful “leakage” and unnecessary activities, 
along with.certain changes in the taxing system. 

The second publication is offered as a model non-technical 
report for officials of cities and villages, who believe that a 
sine.qua non for successful administration is to keep taxpayers 
informed about problems confronting their municipal govern- 
ment in terms intelligible to the layman. Louta D. LAsKER 


Bulk Not Body 


A NEW DEAL IN LIQUOR—A Plea for Dilution, by Yandell Henderson. 
Doubleday Doran. 239 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


ACK of definition has been the downfall of many a prom- 
ising structure of opinion and effort at persuasive rea- 
soning. Professor Henderson, eminent and precise in a num- 
ber of fields of practical physiological research has omitted 
in this, his latest incursion into the hazardous field of public 
instruction and policy, the precaution that might have saved 
him and his cause a real embarrassment. Professor Henderson 
would have us believe that an unbelievable substitution of 
bulky alcoholic beverages of low alcoholic percentage for con- 
centrated liquors of high alcoholic content will make temper- 
ance reign in the United States. 

He would persuade us that beer is non- -intoxicating, as 
Professor Carlson of Chicago would, but both of these pro- 
ponents of the theoretically elevating and harmless beer-garden 
assume that because a man can walk without aid, and pass a 
policeman without being pulled in, he is surely not intoxicated. 

Just as the good Dr. Benjamin Ruch in 1914 did not know 
what Schmiedeberg, Cushny, Bastedo, Benedict, Wallace and 
others have taught us since 1883, of the depressant narcotic, 
selective neurotoxic effects of alcoholic drinks even of low 
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dilutions, like 3 percent beer and table wines of 10 percent, 
so this physiological Galahad of the brewers of today fails to 
reveal any influence of the teachings of Walter Miles, Adolf 
Meyer, Mellanby, Vernon and others who have made secure 
in the medical sciences our knowledge of the intoxicating 
effects of alcohol, revealed not by gross tests afoot or on horse- 
back, but by the refined delicacies of the psychologist and chem- 
ist applied to the auto driver, to the machinist, the typist, the 
thinker, the man of, and in active responsibility. 

This New Deal in Liquor, A Plea for Dilution, which must 
mightily appeal to the brewery and winery, cannot be trusted 
to contribute in any appreciable degree to temperance. A wish- 
ful philosophy of one longing for return of student recreation, 
to the accompaniment of song and good food, has led to the 
expression of ideas about the effects of alcohol which are 
frankly at variance with what is taught ‘in modern schools of 
medicine, and with readily available scientific and even popular 
and authoritative information. One can honestly respect the 
courage and consistency of Professor Henderson’s exposition 
of his point of view, while finding his premises weak if not 
erroneous, and his. reasoning unsupported by sound evidence. 

He has done a useful and courteous act in reprinting the 
classic on Ardent Spirits by Benjamin Rush, 1784, an influ- 
ential physician of Philadelphia who, however, was led into 
more than one ridiculous public conclusion resulting from un- 
sound premises, among which his reference to rotting bags of 
coffee on the wharfs, as the probable origin of yellow fever, is 
most often referred to. 

Americans want their liquor for the alcohol that is in it, 
not for its bulk in belly, bottle, mug, or glass, nor for the ritual 
that surrounds the drinking. They seek an escape from them- 
selves and their responsibilities, from their inadequacies and 
idleness of mind or body, and in sheepish imitation of an ex- 
ploited social habit. Henderson’s affection for the beer-tavern, 
in preference to the whiskey-bar or cocktail party, promises 
no reduction in motor accidents, or lessening of the parade of 
alcoholic psychoses to our hospitals for mental disease. 

Those who like their beer, will surely like it more after they 
have read the New Deal In Liquor. HAvEN Emerson, M.D. 
Columbia University, New York 


A Survey of Settlements 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS IN NEW YORK CITY, THEIR ACTIVITIES, 
POLICIES, AND ADMINISTRATION, by Albert J. Kennedy and Kath- 
ryn Farra and Associates. Published for the Welfare Council of New York 
ed by Columbia University Press. 599 pp. Price $5 postpaid of The 

urvey. 


HIS survey of the manifold activities of the settlement 

houses of New York City includes a series of separate 
studies some of which have already been printed. They review 
in great detail work among boys, girls and adult women; ath- 
letics; cultural efforts in the visual arts and music; educational 
activities, pre-school work and work among the foreign born; 
personal service and health work; and the general organization 
and administration of settlement houses. Included are special 
chapters on in-town summer programs and settlement publi- 
cations. 

The studies were made toward the beginning of the depres- 
sion. The heavy budgetary cuts of the last year or two, and 
the extensive aid in maintaining activities received from the 
Works Division of the Emergency Relief Administration are 
not reviewed. 

There is no general summary of what the settlements have 
accomplished and the place they hold in the community, though 
the reader can glean this from the mass of details presented. 
There is no study of settlement tendencies; of the trend toward 
greater democracy and neighborhood responsibility; of the varied 
points of view of settlement executives; or of the need of dis- 
tricting the entire city and developing new centers. Nor are 
the less tangible civic services of the settlement discussed— 
this being left for another volume which Mr. Kennedy is now 
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BOOKS THAT LIVE ON 
FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Birth Control Without Contraceptives 


THE RHYTHM 
OF STERILITY AND FERTILITY IN WOMEN 
Discussion of the Physiological, Practical and Ethical Aspects of 


the Discoveries of Drs. K. Ogino (Japan) and H. Knaus (Austria) 
Regarding the Periods When Conception is Impossible and 


When Possible. 
By LEO J. LATZ, M.D., LL.D. 
100th Thousand $1.00 per copy 


at bookstores or from 


LATZ FOUNDATION 
1242 Republic Building Chicago, Illinois 


Write your name and address on a postal card, mail 
it to us and we will send you our FREE PAMPHLET 


Studies in the 
Practice of Social Work 


No. Il. SOCIAL CASEWORK—Generic and 
Specific. A Report of the Milford Conference. $1.00 


No. I11. SOCIAL WORK ETHICS—Lula Jean 
Elliott. $.50 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 
130 East 22d Street, New York 


A WOMATS 
BEST VEARS 


The Right To Love And Be Loved 


BY W. BERAN WOLFE, M. D., Psychiatrist-Director, The Community Church Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, New York 


This intimate book speaks frankly and 
courageously about the physical, moral and 


Partial Contents 


An Intimate Book About Women 
—New Morals For Old—The 
“‘Dangerous’’ Age — Chastity 
vs. Promiscuity—Sex .. . or 
‘“‘nerves’’?—Sex vs. Saintli- 
ness—To love or not to love? 
—Your body: Asset or Lia- 
bility? — The ‘‘Also - Ran’’ 
Woman—Romance: Before and 
After—Emotional Shipwrecks 
—Body, Soul, and the Meno- 
pause — Love Outlives the 
Change of Life—And you ean 
beautiful! — Three 


remain 
magicians: color, clothes, and 
perfume—The do’s and don’ts 


of diet—‘‘Nerves’’ . . . Your 
family: Friend or Enemy?— 
The middle-aged wife vs. In- 
Laws, Inc. — The errant hus- 
band—Keeping peace in the 
family—Marriage or a career? 
—Women at play—Why be a 
neurotic? — Growing up vs. 
growing old—Love after noon 
—Finding your niche after 
forty—Taking your personality 
inventory—An open letter to 
Mary Smith. 


spiritual problems that confront the mature 
woman today. It reveals startling truths 
about ‘‘hushed” subjects that are of vital 
importance to a woman’s health and happi- 
ness. It teaches women the art of staying 
young ... the science of acquiring beauty 
of body, as well as freedom of spirit. Dr. 
Wolfe brings the good news that the years 
of maturity are a woman's best years. 


In these pages a distinguished physician 
and psychiatrist offers the fruit of his wide 
experience in the treatment of nervous troubles 
and women’s illnesses. He gives actual case 
histories of over 100 women who have been 
his patients and have been helped to poise 
and loveliness. 

ELSIE ROBINSON, famous author and 
columnist says: “J know no other book so 
desperately needed by women—or their 
worried husbands. It says things which have 
needed to be said for thousands of years.”’ 


268 PAGES 


A large, handsome format. Only $2.25. At all 
bookstores, or sent for five days’ examination. 


PRICE: 82.25 POSTPAID 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


EMERSON BOOKS, INC. (Dept. 72-J) 333 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY MIDMONTHLY 
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preparing. The present studies prove beyond question the 
‘great influence of the settlements in New York City, their 
adaptability to changing conditions and the imperative need 
that they be given greater support than ever when proper dis- 
position of leisure time is of such vital concern and when direct 
knowledge of community needs and social vision are required 
to shape our civic activities. STANLEY M. Isaacs 
New York City 


Goals of Education 


REDIRECTING EDUCATION, edited by Rexford G. Tugwell and Leon 
H. Keyserling. Columbia University Press. In two volumes. Volume I, The 
United States, 273 pp. Volume II, Europe and Canada, 285 pp. Price $3 
per volume postpaid of The Survey. 


4B HE authors of the essays in Volume I believe that Amer- 
ican college education is a reflection of a bankrupt laissez- 
faire philosophy. They would redirect education toward the 
objective of a planned society, which implies a concentration on 
the problems that face the world today. Mr. Keyserling argues 
that: “It makes a great deal of difference whether American 
youth is considering how society may outlaw war or whether 
attention focuses upon how Fabius outwitted Hannibal.” 

This means, of course, that educators and the educated are 
to concern themselves with controversial questions in no un- 
certain manner. It means that students are to be exposed to 
such beliefs as Professor Tugwell puts forth in his contribu- 
tion, Social Objectives in Education: 

Ours is a society struggling to become cooperative. All the 
technical forces tend to produce a collectivistic society; all the 
thwarted motives of men cry aloud for it. But the way is blocked 
by the ideologies of the past buttressed by those who have grown 
strong in its favors. 

Does this mean that educators are to indoctrinate? The 
unanimous answer of the five professors contributing to the 
volumes is “No.” ‘Tugwell examines Counts’ argument for 
indoctrination and finds himself opposed to it. Keyserling 
writes, “The educator must not seek to inculcate any particular 
dogma or panacea, for freedom of mind is the greatest gift of 
the school to society.” 

But in one of the best papers in the book, Charles W. Cole 
writes of history that: 

It cannot without a perversion of its function, undertake conscious 
propaganda for or against any portion of the status quo. But it 
can give, it must give, an understanding of the present. No propa- 
ganda could be as effective as a clear understanding. If the stu- 
dent is once brought to see the gaps, the lacunae, the malforma- 
tions, the maladjustments, the injustices of society as it is, he 
will have the incentive to help in the building of the future. 


In Volume II, the social objectives of education in Germany, 
England, France, the USSR, Italy, Denmark and Canada are 
examined. Both books are valuable additions to the literature 
of pedagogy and sociology. Lro HuBERMAN 
New York City 


Pilgrim’s Progress 


THE CONSUMER SEEKS A WAY, by Clark Foreman and Michael Ross. 
W. W. Norton. 283 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey 


OHN LITTLEMAN, a jobless white-collar worker, tried 
to understand the predicament in which he found himself 
and to discover a way out. We go with him from authority 
to authority as he seeks an answer, but finds that each solu- 
tion somehow fails to take him into account. ‘The economist 
assures him that economic laws cannot be judged by their effects 
on particular individuals. The Communist insists that revolu- 
tion is necessary but the time is not yet ripe. The business 
man praises NRA for helping industry hold up prices. Pres- 
ently Littleman begins to wonder about people’s interests as 
consumers. When he consults a politician he is reminded that 
legislators are under pressure from special-interest lobbies and 
that consumer pressure has not been brought to bear upon 
them. He looks into the possibility of consumer organization, 
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and discovers the County Consumers’ Councils, set up as quasi- 
public bodies under the Consumers’ Division of the National 
Emergency Council. He finds other organizations, such as 
the League of Women Voters, in a position to express the in- 
terest of consumers as a group. By the end of the book, Little- 
man is urging that “the measures which together are known 
as the New Deal may be understood and accepted if they are 
seen as part of this transition to more consumer-control of our 
resources and productive activities.” 

In a vigorous, conversational book, the authors bring to- 
gether ideas current today. Those who read the book can 
hardly fail to feel the challenge in the climax of Littleman’s 
stump speech: “It has only been through our insistent and co- 
operative efforts that we have accomplished what we have in 
the past and it is only in this way that we can hope to shape 
the future as we desire it.” CAROLINE F, WarRE 
Consumers’ Division 
National Emergency Council, Washington 


The “Y” in the Front Line 


LIFE ON THE NEGRO FRONTIER, by George. R. Arthur. Association 
Press. 259 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


M® ARTHUR, a veteran leader in the work of the Negro 
branch of the Chicago YMCA, interprets that institution 
as a firing-line post and first-aid station on the advancing 
frontier of Negro life as it invades the urban and industrial 
centers. This enables him to invest with some romance and 
significance the welfare work of the twenty-five separate colored 
YMCA’s and thus make this historical account of their growth, 
their expansion under the generous patronage of Julius Rosen- 
wald, and this survey of their present problems something 
more than a mere manual for “Y” workers and those interested 
in the work of the organization on the race problem. 

Harvard University ALAIN LOCKE 


Book Shelf 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY, by John 


Gillin. Appleton-Century. 
632 pp. Price, $4 postpaid of The Survey. : 


Second edition, completely revised, of this well known treatise. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK, INDEX 1874-1933. University of Chicago Press. 236 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of The Survey. 

CUMULATIVE author and subject indexing of all material 

treated in Conference Proceedings from 1874 through 1933, 

including listing of all National Conferences with their presi- 

dents. Affords quick access to all related material on a given 


subject. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS, compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. The H. W. Wilson 
Co. 295 pp. Price 90 cents postpaid of The Survey. 


A VALUABLE and timely addition to this publisher’s series, The 
Reference Shelf, supplementing and bringing up to date earlier 
compilations on the subject. Contains a brief, an exhaustive 
bibliography and much discussion material, all classified as 
general, affirmative or negative. 


RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES: Report of the 
President’s Research Committee on Recent Social Trends. With a fore- 
word by Herbert C. Hoover. Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill. 1568 pp. 
Price $6 postpaid of The Survey. 


A ONE-VOLUME edition, printed from the original plates and — 


with the original graphs and figures, now brings in more ac- 
cessible form the invaluable report to which Survey readers 
were introduced through a special issue of Survey Graphic in 
January 1933. Boxing the compass of social change between 
1900 and our 1929-30 heyday, this treasury of fact, perhaps 
the most complete ever gathered for any people at any one 


time, must remain a permanent reference work of the first 


order. 


July 1935. 
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Honorary Degrees 


MONG tthe illustrious lists of this year’s 
A recipients of honorary degrees, twa 
names had a very special significance for The 
Survey. One was that of Jane Addams, to 
whom Mount Holyoke awarded posthumously 
a degree of Doctor of Laws which Miss Ad- 
dams had planned to receive in person. The 
second is none other than our own John 
Palmer Gavit, dubbed by Dartmouth a Doc- 
- tor of Humane Letters. “I have written oodles 

of letters,” JPG confided to the staff in one 
of them, “but it never has occurréd to me to 
think of them as humane.” Letters or not 
(JPG’s are the kind that bring the whole 
staff running to listen) Dartmouth showed a 
stroke of genius in employing that title for its 
recipient’s particular gifts of wit and wisdom. 
We might wish that the formal citation had 
dilated on the wit that makes JPG the prince 
of companions but we can only second its 
definition of the wisdom: “In the keenness of 
your observation, in the positiveness of your 
judgments, in the breadth of your sympathies, 
and in the quality of your accomplishments, 
you give demonstration, as is occasionally 
done, that he who has the purpose and the 
stamina over the rocky road of self-discipline 
and of self-development possesses himself of 
the equivalent of the best afforded by formal 
process of higher learning. . . . To all hy- 
pocrisy and sham you are a bitter foe; of all 
arrogance and self righteousness you are a 
revealing critic; but to the downtrodden, the 
oppressed, and the defenseless you are a friend 
beyond compare. For the attitudes you have 
taken, for the deeds you have done, but most 
of all for the spirit which is within you, I 
confer upon you the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters.” 
Among other laurel-bearers whom we count 
especially as our friends were Josephine 
Roche, assistant secretary of the Treasury, and 
Martha M. Berry, founder and president of 
the Berry Schools, who received respectively 
the degrees of Doctor of Commercial Science 
and Doctor of Public Service at Oglethorpe 
University; Zona Gale, Doctor of Letters, at 
Wooster College; Secretary Wallace, Doctor 
of Laws at Columbia and at Harvard, which 
also awarded that title to William Allen White; 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, Doctor of Laws at 
the New Jersey College for Women; and Mrs. 
Rebekah Kohut, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, 
at the Jewish Institute of Religion. 


— take particular pleasure in reporting 
that Michael M. Davis, Ph.D., di- 
rector for medical services of the Julius Rosen- 
_ wald Fund, has received the Squires Prize 
from Columbia University, given every fifth 
year to a graduate of the University for 
original investigation of a sociological nature 
carried on during the preceding five years, in 
_ this case for the contribution represented by 
- Dr. Davis’ book, Paying Your Sickness Bills, 
and other published papers on social insur- 
nce in the field of health. Back in 1927 
hael Davis broke ground in the field of 
‘medical economics in a series of articles in 
urvey Graphic which represented, so far as 
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we know, the first extended factual considera- 
tion of this subject by a general magazine. 
Readers who have followed his illuminating 
discussions in our pages in succeeding years 
will join in applauding his alma mater’s per- 
spicacity. 


Attanta will be an appropriate hostess to 
this year’s American Prison Congress, Octo- 


ber 27-31. 


Tue American Association for Adult Educa- 
cation has a new president, Charles A. Beard, 
and three new vice-presidents, Remsen D. 
Bird, Matthew S. Dudgeon and John W. 
Studebaker. Lucy W. Adams, Frank M. De- 
batin and Charles E. Rush are newcomers 
to the Association’s executive board, and Beu- 
lah Amidon, associate editor of The Survey 
and Survey Graphic, has been elected to the 
Council. 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wizzvr, president of Leland 
Stanford University is the new president of 
the Motion Picture Research Council, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. August Belmont. 


Arrer his indispensable association with the 
entire life and growth of the National Child 
Labor Committee, Dr. Samuel McCune Lind- 
say, chairman, has resigned his active con- 
nection to become chairman emeritus. Homer 
Folks, vice-chairman since the Committee’s 
organization, becomes the new chairman. 


Tue American Foundation for the Blind has 
moved into its new three-story building at 
15 West 16 Street, New York. 


An important bibliography, Employment 
Practices in Social Work, has been issued as 
Number 131, bimonthly bulletins of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 22 
Street, New York. Price 10 cents. 


Blue Ribbon Publicity 


HE Social Work Publicity Council has 

handed its annual blue ribbons for top 
performance in 1934’s social work publicity 
to: the Children’s Service Association, Mil- 
waukee, for its annual meeting program; the 
Division of Public Health Education, New 
York State Department of Health for its 
radio broadcast series, Health Hunters; Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., for its 
Youth Today Conference; the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements for its fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration of the founding of Toyn- 
bee Hall; Viola Paradise, for her radio drama- 
logue, Not by Bread Alone; the Missouri 
State Conference of Social Work for its series 
of news releases, Building a Better State; 
FERA of North Dakota for its year’s news 
releases; the Maternity Center Association of 
New York for its 1934 Mother’s Day cam- 
paign; Fortune Magazine for its article, Ner- 
vous Breakdown; and The Dallas Journal, 
Dallas, Texas, for its series of feature articles 
urging the use of public school buildings for 
community activities. 


PENNSYLVANIA social workers are not alone 
in their regret that the State Department of 
Welfare has lost the services of Helen Glenn 
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Tyson, for several years director of the de- 
partment of community work. Mrs. Tyson 
has returned to her home in Pittsburgh where 
her husband, Francis D. Tyson, is professor 
of economics at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Cuicaco Theological Seminary, at its recent 
Commencement exercises, honored the late 
James Mullenbach, nationally known church- 
man and friend of labor. An interpretation 
of his career was given through tributes from 
his daughter, Jane Mullenbach Moore, Sidney 
Hillman and Raymond Robins. Paul H., 
Douglas, of the department of economics, 
Chicago University, will occupy the post for- 
merly held by Dr. Mullenbach as Lecturer in 
Social Ethics at the Seminary. 


Formerty director of relief in Mobile, Ala., 
Bess Williams has joined the staff of the 
Buffalo Children’s Aid Society as supervisor 
in the department caring for children in their 
own homes. 


New State Leaders 


HE California Conference of Social 

Work has chosen as new officers: presi- 
dent, Joseph Scott, Los Angeles; vice-presi- 
dent, Runo E. Arne, Berkeley; regional vice- 
presidents, George Hjelte, Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Robert Millikan, Pasadena, Col. R. E. 
Mittelstadt, Sacramento, Harry J. Saper, 
Oakland. 

Officers chosen by the 1935 Virginia Con- 
ference of Social Work include: president, 
William H. Schwartzschild; vice-presidents, 
Belle Boone Beard, B. B. Bagby, Sue Slaugh- 
ter; secretary-treasurer, Frank D. Preston. 

The Georgia Conference on Social Work 
has elected: president, Thomas B. Mimms, 
Atlanta; vice-presidents, Edward M. Kahn, 
and Frank Miller, Atlanta, and Nelson M. 
Shipp, Columbus; treasurer, Boyce Edens, 
Atlanta. 


Tue job of assisting Edward Corsi, director 
of the Home Relief Division, New York City 
ERB, is Charlotte Carr’s latest. Miss Carr was 
secretary of labor for Pennsylvania under 
Governor Pinchot and later served on the 
Governor’s Commission on Unemployment 


Relief for New York State. 


Tue Third European Mental Hygiene Con- 
ference is slated for July 20-21, at the Central 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, 1, rue Joseph Stal- 
laert a Ixelles, Brussels. 


Raymonp C. Futter, contributor of material 
on child labor to the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, has been elected to the board 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
which he formerly served as a staff member. 


From Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, where 
she was superintendent of nurses, Janet Feni- 
more Korngold has gone to a similar position 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. 


Tue 1935 edition of the Municipal Year 
Book has been issued with its annual array 
of information on activities and statistics of 
American cities. Price $4 postpaid, direct 
from the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 


Tue Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation will add to its headquarters staff in 
Philadelphia, Charles C. McCracken as edu- 
cational counselor, Mr. McCracken, who has 
been president of Connecticut State College 
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WORKERS WANTED 


Boys’ and Men’s Club and Group Supervisor for 
large settlement in Jewish Neighborhood not 
in New York City. 7297 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER—YOUNG 
woman, Master’s Degree, seven years’ ex- 
perience with nationality groups both as 
Executive of a Community Center and Ac- 
tivities Director in an International Institute, 
desires position. Available—September 15th 
7303 Survey. 

EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER — Young 
man, college graduate, social work training, 
five years Jewish Centre experience, camp- 
ing director, supervisor of activities in home 
for boys, desires connection beginning Sep- 
tember in Jewish Centre, Settlement, 
Orphanage or cther social agency. 17289 
Survey. 

PSYCHOLOGIST, M.A., now employed. Insti- 
tutional and clinic experience. Excellent 
references. Psychiatric social work. 17304 
SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7299 SuRVEY. 
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LITERARY SERVICE 
RESEARCH: We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 


sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


Jat Lowel Carin 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd Street New York 


ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


THE HUGHES ENGRAVING CO., INC. 
Photo Engraving Specialists, 140 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Plates that print, Ask the Survey 
about us. Platemakers for Survey Midmonthly 
and Survey Graphic. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


TAXATION—a formula to protect capital, pro- 
mote progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel F. 
Parker, 3401 8th St., Riverside, Calif, 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORE 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau apart 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


Do You Need 


Case Werkers 

Psychiatric Workers 

Relief Workers Personnel Managers 

Publicity Counselors Industrial Welfare 

Institution Workers 
Executives Recreation Workers 

Superintendents Boys’ Club Workers 

Housekeepers Girls’ Club Workers 

Matrons Social Case Workers 

Nurses Office Executives 


Physicians 
An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 


partment will bring results. Rates: 
5c a word, minimum charge $1.00 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


since 1930, will. maintain contacts with the 
fifty-three Presbyterian colleges and give assist- 
ance in administration and curriculum. 


Orriciatty designated by the Department of 
State to attend the Eleventh International 
Penal and Penitentiary Congress in Berlin, 
August 18-24, are: Sanford Bates, chairman, 
and James V. Bennett, Washington, D. C,; 
Edward R. Cass, Charles L. Chute, Ruth E. 
Collins, Alfred Hopkins, Major Agnes McKer- 
nan, E. Stagg Whitin, Dr. Frank L. Christian, 
Dr. R. F. C. Kieb, Lewis E. Lawes, and Dr. 
Walter N. Thayer, Jr., New York; Stanley P. 
Ashe, Fannie Saxe Long, William Frank 
Penn and Dr. Louis N. Robinson, Pennsyl- 
vania; William J. Ellis, New Jersey; Elizabeth 
Munger and George C. Erskine, Connecticut; 
Dr. Mary B. Harris, West Virginia; Mrs. J. 
E. King, Texas; and Mrs. Blanche La Du, 


Minnesota. 


Tue Rev. Matthew Louis Fortier, S.J., until 
last year dean of the School of Social Service 
of Fordham University, died recently. 


Tue 1935 Congress of the National Recrea- 
tion Association will be held in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 30-October 4. 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc., has 
announced a busy program of coming meet- 
ings: Great Lakes Institute, July 22-27, Col- 
lege Camp, Wisconsin; Blue Ridge Institute, 
July 22-27, Blue Ridge, N. C.; and the 1935 


Washington Conference to launch the year’s 
“mobilization for human needs,” opening Sep- 
tember 27. 


For the national Jamboree, August 21-30, an 
anticipated 35,000 Boy Scouts of America 
will be housed at Abingdon, Va., adjacent to 
Washington, D. C., in a specially constructed 
tent community with its own newspaper, 
water, communication and transportation sys- 
tems, 


THREE new executive secretaries in state 
nurses’ associations this spring are Myrtle 
Applegate, Kentucky; May M. Maloney, West 
Virginia and Clare Casey for District Thir- 
teen, New York State. 


Tue advisory council in nursing and medi- _ 


cine for the New Russell Sage College School 
of Nursing at Troy, N. Y., is headed by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Jr., state health commis- 
sioner. 


Tue new superintendent of nurses, US Public 
Health Service, is Katharine Semmes Read, 
who has been with the Service since 1919. 
Miss Read fills the place left vacant by the 
death, last March, of Lucy Minnigerode. 


Tue National Council of Jewish Women has 
appointed as director, Marion M. Miller, 
formerly with the Child Study Association 
of America, and as assistant director Cecelia 
Razovsky, lately assigned from the Council’s 
own staff to the National Coordinating Com- 


mittee for Aid to Refugees and Emigrants 
Coming from Germany. 


Joun B. Dawson, secretary of the New Haven 
Community Chest, has resigned to enter busi- 
ness in New Haven. Homer Borst, formerly 
of the staff of the Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., and for the last two years 
director of the Transient Division of New 
York TERA, will succeed him. 


Nore by an emergency relief worker: “M— 
in office regarding water bill. Claims he gets 
very lonesome living alone. Worker will call.” 


Fresn from the front lines in Louisiana, 
where he was until recently state relief ad- 
ministrator, Harry J. Early now becomes 
FERA field representative for the Rocky 
Mountain region, succeeding Col. E, O. 
Braught, resigned. 


Boners 


CIVIL service examination for proba- 
tion officers produced some startling an- 
swers, from which Mental Hygiene News, of 
the Wisconsin Society for Mental Hygiene, 
quotes: 
Moron: species of immorality difficult to 
define with words or eradicate when found. 
Kleptomaniac: one who steals while walk- 
ing in his sleep. 
Mental hygiene: a child afflicted with men- 
tal hygiene is one whose brain is not normal. 


NATIONAL 


Child Welfare 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 


C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 180 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization. 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 


_ sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 


practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


National Conference 


CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 
WORK—Katherine Lenroot, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ples of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year 
it holds an annual meeting, publishes in per- 
manent form the Proceedings of the meeting, 
and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty- 
third annual convention of the Conference will 
be held in Washington, D. C., May 17-23, 
1936. Proceedings are sent free of charge to 
all members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $5. 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mentai 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. “Mental Hy- 
giene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Katharine Tucker, R, N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate 
Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secre- 
tary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogicai 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation 
in sight-saving projects available on request. 
“Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a 
year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 


50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly 
magazine, $1.00 a year; American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street ; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4, 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity tor wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


Religious Organization 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 
U. S. A.—386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. A non-sectarian, character-building or- 
ganization for girls, sponsored by the Epis- 
copal Church. 


REMINGTON 
NOISELESS 


noiseless model. Weight, in the case which is provided, 
only 15 pounds, 12 ounces. Q It is a “super” typewriter 
for authors, professional men, librarians, and others who 
wish for quiet surroundings. @ Finished in black enamel, 
and in several color combinations, on special order. 


Phone or write 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 E. 19th Street, New York City Algonquin 4-7490 


Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
1935 National Conference of Social Work 


One of the most comprehensive lists ever published of books 
on social work and kindred fields. Listing recent and standard 
publications at regular prices, postpaid. 


Order from 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 19th Street, N. Y. 


Let FIRST MUTUAL 
HEALTH repay your 
hospital expenses! 


$1-A-MONTH Policy 
insures: 

@ Semi-private hospi- 

tal room @ Nurse @ 

X-rays @ Medications 

and Dressing, etc. 


JD)... let emergencies endanger life 


or health. Rely on cash, not charity, to pay 
hospital bills and the numerous nursing, 
surgical, hospital extras. Unique plan re- 
pays the expenses promptly. ‘ nly require- 
ments are good health, maximum age of 
60. Tear out this advertisement and send 
with name and address for full details and 
application form. No groups necessary. 


FIRST MUTUAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. 139 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


—— 
USED BOOKS 


| 


40% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. In 
good condition, but without that new lookl 


For complete list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 


112 E. 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


Books—The Season’s Best Sellers 


Following are the books which have been most in demand through the Survey Book Depart- 
ment this Spring. Many of them are “old-timers” which have served social workers in the 
past and have come into a new usefulness particularly with unemployment relief workers. 
The sale of these books has far exceeded that of any previous season. Social workers are 
turning more than ever to this sort of professional reading during a period which has made 
new demands upon the profesison. ; 


Author Title 
Warner, Queen & Harper American Charities and Social Work 
de Schweinitz Art of Helping People Out of Trouble 
Tead Art of Leadership 
Bromley Birth Control—Its Use and Misuse 
Robinson Changing Psychology in Social Case Work 
Taft Dynamics of Therapy 
Wilson & De La Pole Group Treatment for Transients 
de Schweinitz Growing Up 
Wilson Individualized Service for Transients 
Young Interviewing in Social Work 
AASW Interviews, Studies No. 1 
FWA Interviews, Interviewers and Interviewing 
Springer Miss Bailey Says—Series I, II, II 
Pratt Morale 
Swift New Alignments Between Public and Private Agencies 
Hart Psychology of Insanity 
Rubinow Quest for Security 
Zinsser Rats, Lice and History 
Goslin & Goslin Rich Man, Poor Man 
Colcord Setting Up a Program of Work Relief 
Wile Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult 
Cannon & Klein Social Case Work 
AASW Social Case Work—Generic and Specific Studies No. 2 
Ogburn Social Changes During Depression and Recovery 
Richmond Social Diagnosis 
Elliott Social Work Ethics, Studies No. 3 
Hall Social Work Year Book 
Marcus Some Aspects of Relief in Family Case Work 
Fry Technique of Social Investigation 
FWA Training in Family Social Work Agencies 
Richmond What Is Social Case Work? 
Kraus Work Relief in Germany 
Lincoln February Hill 


A list of some two hundred books, compiled in May 1935 and including recent publications, will 


be sent free on application to 


THE SURVEY 112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


